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ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES. _ paneer gant Arata tede yee legis 
= Ss nad s€ cely perceptible it ot her closed eyelids, they 
r 2 might have deemed her already dead. The marble paleness of de 
s OLD POLLY CAREY. was | her « enan er s, fearfully th seeme k 
o —— faint red air-traced es The snowy w eness and finene ‘ 
nl BY H. HASTINGS WELD , 

— ca the et ais s ‘ i her atter ited mis cw ‘ 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ETCHINGS BY D. C. JOHNSON rangement of the drapery nmmediately a ther person, torn 
‘ st w ‘ verty 1 ess Of the ce maw \ 
* Death hes on her like an untimely frost 7 ‘ l ne 
} SSiVe | \ 0 ¢ ap ces of re ed x 
: was one event in the life of old Polly Carey which gave rv w es d ra t poverty. In such a pic © there 
great consequence over her cO-gossips , she was one of the few co 1 te ) t | ‘ n outlines were ¢ ctly 
» Jericho who had not spent all their lives there 1) LNnpressive It w \ i sav s into silence 
V the late Mr. Carey, the ruino d we have spoker One i | ‘ wasted by her ens 
as r residence was a house as neat as any in the tow ship wristbands « loosely pon i und ft very 
s death the estate—as Is customary in New-England—was ri | er tape ed a ttos of Wr 
esented insolvent.” This representation does not ilwavs prove fa away, the va rs It sec ! ‘ 
eing usually chosen merely as a safe form of speech—but in destroyer a red vi« < va < 
Carey 8 Case, unlor itely for sw yw and his daughter, it her! orm, re ected ve " ® 
>... was literally correct Phe other arm of e sullerer w cros ca ‘ 
e; The daughter is spoken of by those who recollect her 1 her teens, fingers worked conv y. the - j nant 
_ eautiful girl—the belle of a twenty-mile circuit Her form co me « otwe ‘ Suddenly her « ‘ 
- wemed a blending of the syiph like and aerial with plump rosy health she hed w va t and w ered, “ A ‘ l ev 
his ° a oer tat ! 
- nearnation of the ideal A stature rather above the common ‘ iil see me dre a for ‘ tno sitter I at oo { « 
ave her an Elizabethian appearance of dignity, but altout vooden door-step | ad falle between decay and ve e7 ery for pride, now Mother ! \ moved forward at the « ‘ 
— runalloyed with the coarseness with which we are wont to alloy i the fruit-tree, with here and there a scattered apple ups t, ita feebly ckoned t , ‘ Fy ve \ who have bee 
~—— yental portraits of the virgin queer Over the whole was branches broken and injured, showed by the stone " its base lto me, n ‘ ‘ now \ ‘ ‘ 
ae wn a charm which inspired the passion of the voluptuous, while the secret of mother Carey's broken windows All the deputatio crowd to the other side the roon Mother I 
ted a feeling of deep and painful interest in the virtuous of who had never wastes t cw v's ] erty ‘ was feebly n ' , , 
er sex But exce ‘ s, whe t vy chid ther « lren f te her ft t er mother remove ‘ ‘ 
‘A ved to guard what each desired to ga . n he absence, eating i themsecives at the sa | “ 8 ri ' 
"ye le anour of the less worthy class of her admirers was awed adding example to precept, how exclaimed aloud i the wanto ! h ‘ ‘ t She teebly ke 
- = eference and distance, and the better, while jealous of the u wickedness and . ery of the boy It was natural « f ‘ ‘ er ! Ke 
a tions of his rival, congratulated himself that Eliza's virtue, ‘that they should do so; they thougt vat t wv , st wet . ve " 
nee 1 high-minded se f-respect, she possessed a tower of Cure cat rshe wW ave « it t,t ’ | . a i \ TU 
g d the ass nee of cont ance mm beauty and innocence agrined, be to a ew 1, AL least It w ® forw eves t ‘ ‘, her a - 
to the reac that we have assembled congruities in ber Galo and abominable WICKE and cvery t y . ‘ 
cter, let it suffice that the picture, however feebly drawn, is screamed together, as the iKed Up the rt ave other! ‘ Now ema, W It t t< c t 
8 portrait And thev took gre at pains to say all these t s so dis tly that Lh ‘ t 
\everses are common to all the world Jeing thus universal, it the widow should overhea cir anathemas 
we st all the rid is not red to meet then It is Thev were met at the door by a young woman, one of the villa Ihe story of t death ‘ , er flew a tow 
i, strange, that as each, m the great mob which makes the world, gers, who besought them to be silent sur ‘ vith the (are on 
st know his own liability to meet misfortune, the smitten are not “Oh, vou hold your to e, Ann Downs. \ ure right cott N " t erm Wee 
vith forbearance and respect; to say nothing of sym} athy and early to court the w \ but you ecant think 3 y r ae one new 
oe kindness which have long been obsolete and forgotten But if is to see her but ve Wi t 110 s¢ 4 ' f core 1 it t secre She 
se things became otherwise, ours would cease to be astrange ack as you are t ee t fancy vo re to KC cr to « ‘ < 
ind ceasing to be strange, its inhabitants would still be strange yourself.” ver | ‘ 
rit would not be the world to which they have been accus- ** No more she needn't,” ered they all ; and, emboldenc V ‘ ‘ ew ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ elve 
ed. Mrs. and Miss Carey could not endure to be classed with 411 of entreaty, instead of authority, with which they were repulse ‘ ‘ ne 
r a town where they had associated with the rich , ind excited by their curiosity, how worked to its very | est pitch, \ Downs became ! ‘ the W rw f ‘ house 
ends ud the grace to endeavour to keep up the show they rushed, cackling and s¢ am r, into the . \ ew ‘ ‘ em ive 
a Visiting acquaintance, had not the natural politeness to forbear * Peace!” exc nea eW mw Carey swer » their ¢ ( i t \ ‘ ‘ i 
cua - ' ! : ’ . , M 
Richa itronage which they thought their civility to unfortunate rratulations and i . She co cu . 8 “s ‘ ( ‘ ‘ 
e Falls itled them to assume It is not truer that a prophet is thoritative tone I am wh hous ind Tbid ye hen tf a the ve ‘ ‘ I ' ‘ 
. x t honour in his own country, than itis that the unfortunate 45 ¢ venient, and be silent while you Vv ess, a ‘ ‘ leve 
ve see fe without sympathy ame their own former companions. Brutes They [not go—tor the appearance of everyt t the rm y tue ex 
| CTSEC UTE ec wo te their own herd, and man 1s above the “ “ke the widow tom or to eved or respected eve n her ted Obey " estate ot for the 
3 that he w t same thing in a more refined, and, of ow: st t they ¢ 1 not « r while her sunke lark eye ‘ f \ ‘ ‘ ed her 
4 
s ( e, more « elu er The result of the whole matter was pon them she 1, with her is CONV and | aly tolded ‘ ‘ j the cndea 
eas vas t the Carevs to the common course of all in affhetion who \ r byw her erect at ! elles o her t ! ! t tha \ ‘ | © te “ tance 
—they ran away from thew frends Ihev ass ed the usual time spare and gaunt She the en of gnef, too independe N I ‘ | pe has ena 
: : * i sh to « e to a seene which should not so much re to stoop for consolation | illv awed, the vistters clung to f ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ee es 
é 1 n of ew | s I . vey were guilty of the gether in a gro ear t fraid even to wl er Burt the ‘ ‘ \ ' t« we 
« 
= sual d city It was persons, not tl s thev wished to avon- saw that there was mystery 1 ve house ey § ected that At ‘ Phe t ‘ r the 
tis 4 $s and 1c Sct Be the reason as it may, thev locked Downs was possess¢ vere determined to master it ’ \ ‘ v ‘ have 
wha 
a lacy use, of which the husband's creditors allowed the widow alife Meanwhile, they busied themselves with hurmed ce \ t : ‘ 
oom $ ec oone k shuther 1 n t rh ( is die ed d the fl r ‘ \ ‘ ' © ¢ cere 
WV expressions of surprise amo the villager a word « sunke Those sunken spots were s damp with ast ra ‘ ; nen 
’ ere regret fe hem departure i me of sincere de ‘ pene the ang er floors, had the e¢ i ehed then 
e ( evs came to the v gers as t hev of the room ‘ " 1 cted in ture por Ci ‘ ta ty bet 
Years Sst nea t vy had ceased to be n ‘ at no the floor bb ! t t st tered t the ‘ ] ‘ ne a 
" one mo 1 ‘ s from the w v's ¢ nev iper on ew 1 s ( ( s the f itv o ( " I rave 
gers as " t co ve done \ ci ’ ! ers . chee ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ ‘ here rm r 
i ries ‘ s out hw f eW w t sit ‘ v ) ‘ te ni t ( } ess ] \ 1 rco ly 
. " ’ 4 t l t etre sto t ve cevine t chance as here 
\ \ iit e disima | | ' r or fence s oc t ‘ 1 the visiters by its b 1 by ‘ \ ‘ ‘ were my father’s 
$ s New-] ‘ was oO er the ent of « e clo s ] ; ‘ “ sere pile ark t "There s a ‘ ‘ ~~ i toa he ure 
S, that it had bee one of the is s of Mr. ¢ ev's lite ’ \ t low lv returned to ther y " the uM , o 
- n Posts, decave t the s e of e« 1 en i each a side of the ¢ r. The crows nproving the oppe r ‘ ‘ shand’s proper 
orne? Yoelore the anticks of unruly cows, and less excusable t t mnitv aflorded by reli from widow's ster lances ick | ecause va t tendered vo Vi : 
sme 8s. Attention to the house was first arrested by the rags w round the fire- e, \ t saying a word \ stant more ee s «le > Visit the widow Go, gentleme I drew 
ren the broken glass in the wi vs n OF ‘ iwe of suff ess ade them inv ta retre ny first br se, and, ease heaven and the overseers, 
wom f ww light to a building, often resorted to by those. few paces—but they stull kept such a posiuon as per ed them to I will draw ere 
who » rift demies the proper substan¢ ] gaze intently o he v d Ss ia rt st ¢ Waa no a vering—certainly none by the 
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persons to whom they were addressed. Her determination to re- 
main in a house which, however poor, was her own, being s¢ ttled, 
she might have starved there but for Ann Downs, who persuaded her 
first across the street to her father’s house Thence, little by little, 
she extended her acquaintance until, the last vestige of her pride 
subdued, she became the independent beggar we have deseribe d 
Ann was always her favourite. ‘To the village, Polly Carey was a 
wretched beggar, respected for what her family had once been Ann 
hiked her for hersel/—and, taking a lantern in her hand, under pre 
tence, at first, to pick her way across the street, but, in reality, with 
a view to shed other light than that of embers upon the widow's 
cheerless hearth-stone, she would sit with her evening after evening 
Atlength it became a habit with the widow to expect her young 
friend, and a custom with Ann to take her book over and read to the 
widow. Gradually, as the remembrance of the last painful passages 
in her life faded and became tess vivid, the widow's store of infor- 


mation—for she was well educated—re-opened, and her interest in 


} 1 
passing events was revived. While she seemed to the village the 
beggar still, for whom their respect was involuntary, she was to Ann 


a friend and an instructress 

It is not with the aged as with the young. With the latter, sor- 
row isa passion—violent and transient—we aring away from its own 
strength, and ceasing, as tt would seem, from mere exhaustion 
With afflicted age, sorrow is not a rude visitant. Calm, though not 
the less deep, the fury of its transports are te mpered down to the 
lack of physical energy in the suffore r—and sorrow ts the bosom 
companion of the old, releasing its hold reluctantly, and but for mo- 
ments atatime. The long interregna with youth are between tran- 
sient bursts of grief—with age, between fleeting moments of plea- 
sure. Mother Carey's eyes would light with satisfaction as her 
youthful friend's face entered her door—but her countenance as 
sumed even more than its wonted sadness at any passage in the 
reading upon man’s dupheity or woman's betraval Meanwhile, the 
world wagged on as usual. Mother Carey made her daily round of 
calls, and received her daily pension. 

At length, Ann's visits began to be less frequent ; and the widow 


se Not,” 


ing of the society of such an old crone as Tam, but I wish to know 


inquired the reason said she, “ that I wonder at your tir- 





if I have in any way offended you.” Ann assured her she had not, 
and was attempting an apolovy, which we fear would have been 
th I he 


reason of your 


more to the credit of her mgenuity than her tru widow in- 
Ann, the 
But you should have made the 


Hatf confi- 


Bring your young gentleman here, Ann 


terrupted her. “ Tecan tell you, remissness 


better than you can tell it yourself 
widow your confidant in this, as in all other matters 
dences break friendships 
you—and then I can advise you 


—let me see if he is worthy of 


whether to resist parental authority or not when your father bids you 
dismiss han.” 

“ My father bids me dismiss him '” 
“Certainly. He has expressed to more than one person his dis- 
like of the attachment 


I am only drinking their coffee 


I drink in all these things when people fancy 
**T do wish you could be persuaded out of these rambles.” 

* And why I am a tolerated character when I don my cloak 
and hood. ‘They are to me like the blue gown of the Scotch beg- 
People 


I have no other means of living than by begging—and heaven knows 


gar. would not abide me were it not for my eccentricities 


I would rather die than beg, were it not for the purpose to which I 
am sworn. I shall live till that is accomplished ; and then my life 
and my wayward tricks will cease together.” 
* How strangely you talk—you affright me!” 


hen. 


‘Let us change the subject, t Bring that gallant of yours 


here, and [ will make up my opinion of him.” 
Ann did bring him—and heartity did she enjoy his astonishment 
! and the old lady’ 


long evening 


It happened to be one of the widow's white days, 
chatte d a 


introduced, and left 


conversation was really interesting, She 
npon every subject which the young people 
them, upon many topicks, far behind. [It seemed almost inspiration 
At length, Scott's novels, then known as the Waverley, o1 
The old 


lady went to the chest of drawers, and brought out a copy of the 


In rags 
the works of the Great Unknown, came upon the tapis 





Monastery. <A sudden change came over her—she was cheerful no 
longer—her eyelids trembled 

“ This,” she said, * was my poor dear daughter's, and [ have not 
had it in my hands before since Here she dashed away a tear 


“ But I grow childish. Go away—go home, both of you—but, be 


sure you call again. And—young man! Beware! See that your 


purpose is honovrable—that your professions are sincere —your pro- 


mises adhered to'—as you would avoid a maiden’s ruin—an up- 
' 


Why do you stand wait- 
Me will 


weep, too! Gold is nota styptick for tears—nor a balm fora wounded 


braiding conscience—a mother's curse 


? 


Ing : 


Go, T bid you Would you see the pauper weep! 


Go! go!” 


spirit! 


As the bolt of the door rattled behind them—for, in civilized 


countries, even the poor, who have nothing to lose, must bolt their 
doors—the young man exclaimed — 


“ What a fearful old woman '” 


I have 


sometimes thought that our ancestors were not so far wrong in fear 


“True, Edward ; but there's meaning in her madness 


ing witcheraft if they had ameng them such specimens of the weird 


sisterhood as Mrs. Carey 

* Does she pretend to witcheraft ** 

“Oh, no. To pr phesy only.” 

“ Weil, Ann, there has one thing oceurred this day, which not 
even a witch could have foreseen. Your father has intimated to me 
that he is unprepared, as yet—which means an indefinite postpone- 


ment—to acknowledyve me as your smtor 


* T knew it—she told me 
“ Shel’ 
‘Nay, do not fear glaumerie at once. She picked up the inte l- 
ligence m some of her jaunts.” 
The couple proceeded many steps beyond her father’s door in 
silence Ann, at length, spoke— 
-_ Edward, we have passe d the house ” 
“ Are you so anxious, then, to abridge a conversation which may 


es 





our last 
* Our last !’ 
“Ves, Anna 


obey your father.’ 


As a dutiful daughter, you know you are bound to 


** | am happy to find you, in such a case, such a self-denying mo- 
nitor' My father will be much obliged to you 

“ You are offended '" 

“How! Offended ata more than Roman virtue! No, sir! 1 
cheerfully release you from an engagement which you seize the first 
pretext to break.” 

“ Cheerfully —break—pretext! 

** But you have dared—and I, in the face of man's unfaithfulness, 


Anna, if I had dared propose—” 
have dared accept. Now, I see my errour.” 
They had turned and passed the house again! 
“ Come, sir!’ she said, ‘ you are really prone on a Sinai wander- 
ing to-night !”” 

‘“« Promise me happiness, then, at the conclusion of our trials !"’ 

* Would you have me disobey my father ! 

«“ Anna—I—I—" 

But it is of no use to undertake to record the conversation through 
which a reconciliation was effected. Unwritten language of the lips 
opened, continued, sealed it; and we will suppose the little breeze 
ill settled, and Ann saying— 

** No more raptures—I am in suspense—waiting the advice of a 
friend.” 

** And that friend—"* 

“Ts Mrs. Carey.” 


iat old hag '” 





‘* Rdward 


* But, my dear girl, why so inconsistent’ How can it be possi- 


ble that a young lady of your strong mind can have allowed such a 
person to obtain so much influence over it 
* Edward, you are among those who do not know Mrs. Carey 


Associated in your mind with mendicity and vagabondism, you for- 





get that she was once the happy matron whose discretion was a pro- 


verb, and whose standing was respectable. Poverty, that plunders 
us of this world’s goods, makes us rich in experience—and from the 
counsels of no woman have I derived more of the strength of mind 
with which you are pleased to compliment me, than from Mrs Polly 
Carey.” 

*T believe T must watch you still, if it ts only for your protection 


from the fasemations of that—singular woman.” 
* Well argued, soplist.” 


*“ And I am not sure that it would not be a good speculation to 


buy into your father’s good graces by putting him on his guard.” 

«At the nsk of the daughter's displeasure.” 
** Do you, then, take it so seriously’ But I am glad I have seen 
your witch—and—Ann—I shall be sure to call upon her to-morrow 
evening, according to her injunction. Less diabolical magick than 
hers fascinates me to any spot where there 1s a bare probability of 
meeting you 

* Good night !” 
“Good mght!" 

Lovers are almost the only persons who attach any meaning to 
those two words 

(To be continued.) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE FIRST-FLOOR LODGER. 


“ There are two lodged together."— Shak speare 

* Aw Enghshman’s house is his castle I grant it; but, for his 
lodging, a comparison remains to be found. An Englishman’s house 
may be his castle; but that can oaly be where he consents to kee p 
the whole of it. Of all earthly alliances and partnerships into which 
mortal man is capable of being trepanned, that which in two 
mterests to place themselves within four walls, 1s decidedly the most 
unholy. lt so happens that, threughout my lite, | have had occa 
sion only for half a house, and, from motives of economy, have t 


been 
unwilling to pay rent for a whol 


lnees 


le one; but there can be, on earth, 1 
find, no resting-place for him who is so unhappy as te want only 
“halfa house!’ In the course of the last ¢ iv@ht years, I have occ u- 
pied one hundred and forty-three different lodg running the 
gauntlet twice through alf London and Westminster, and, oftener 
than Pecan remember, the ‘“Sout-parishes” through! As “two re 

moves” are as bad as a fire, it follows that I have gone seventy-one 
times and a half through the horrours of conflagration! vd 
every place where T have lived, it has been my fate to be domicile 
with a monster! But my voice shall be heard. as a voice 
house-tap, crying out until T find rehef. TI have been ten cs 
ready in the abode from which I now write, so I cannot, in reas 


ngs, 








look to stay more than three or four more. T hear pe talk of 
“the grave” as a lodging (at worst) that a man is “sure of; but, 
if there be one resurrectton-man alive when I die, as sure as quarter 





day, I shall be taken up again. 

The first trial LT endured when I came to London, was making tl 
tour of all the boarding-honses— being deluded, I beheve, serrate, by 
every prescriptive form of “ advertisement.” 

First, L was lured by the pretence modest appeared in The 
Times all the year round. “ Desirable circle:’ “ Airv situation” 
“ Limited number of guests ;”’ “ Every attention; and“ Noelildren,’ 

Next, was the commanding—at the very “head and front” of the 
Morning Post. “ Viemity of the fashionable Squares!’ “ Two per- 
sons, to increase society;’ “ Family of condition;” and “Terms, 
at Mr. Sam’s, the bookseller’s.” 


Then came the irresist 


this 


ble. “Widow of an officer uf rank ;" 


—— 

“Unprotected early in life;” “Desirous to extend family circ) ——— 
* Flatters herself,” ete. Moonshine, altogether! “ Desirable ep. who 
cle.’ A bank clerk and five danghters who wanted husbands cred 
srandy and water after supper, and booby from Devonshire snap had | 
up before my eyes. Little boy, too, in the family, that belonged to hour 
a sister who “ had died.” the P 

‘Fashionable square’—the fire, to the frying-pan' The wore than 


item (on consideration) in all my experience. Dishes without mes: bility 





and beds without blankets. ‘* Terms, two hundred guineas a-year to dr 
and surcharges for night-candle. And, as for dinner! as I am 4 pty 
Yorkshireman, I never knew what it meant while I was in Man clain 
chester-square ! excet 

I have had two step-mothers, Mr. Editor, and I was six months minis 
ata preparatory school; but I never saw a woman, since | was hor; comt 
cut meat like Lady Catherine Skinflint! There was a transparency 


about her slice, which (after a good luncheon) one could pause 
look at. She would cover you a whole plate with fillet of veal ang 
ham, and not increase the weight of it half an ounce. 

And then the Misses Skinflints—for knowledge of anatomy— 
their cutting up a fowl! In the puniest, half-starved chicken, that 
ever broke the heart of a brood-hen to look at, they would find y 
side-bone, pinion, drumstick, liver, gizzard, heart and merry-th 
and, even beyond this critical acquaintance with all (admitted a 
apocryphal) divisions and distinctions, I have caught the eldes 
them actually inventing new joints, that, even in speculation, never 
before existed! 

I understand the meaning, now, of the Persian salutation 
your shadow never be less!’ I lost mine entirely in about a fort 
night that F staid at Lady Skinfiint’s 

Two more hosts took me at “ livery,”’ (beside the “ widow” of t} 
“ officer of rank,”) an apothecary, who made patients of his boarders 
and an attorney, who looked for clients among them. I got aw 
from the medical gentleman rather hastily, for I found that 
pastry-cook who served the house was his brother; and the lawyer 
was so pressing about “ discounts” and “investments of property 
that I never ventured to sign my name, even to a washing 
during the few days I was in his house; on quitting the which, I took 
courage, and, resolving to become my own provider, hired a “ firs, 
floor,” accordingly, (“unfurnished,”) in the neighbourhood of Blooms 
bury-square 









* Mutatio loci, non ingenii 


he premter coup of my career amounted to an escape. I ordered 
a carte blanche outfit for an upholsterer of Picadilly, determined | 
have my apartments unexceptionable before 1 entered them ; and 


discovered, after a hundred pounds laid ont in painting, decorating 








and curtain-fitting, that the ground-landlord had certain clams 
which would be liquidated when my property went in 

This miscarriage made me so cautious, that, before I would choos ed 
again, I was the sworn horrour of every auctioneer and house-ag ome 
(so called) in London refused twenty offers, at least, because t ruffiar 
had the appearance of being great bargains. Eschewed all houses  becidy 


as though they had the plague, in which I found that singl 

men were preferred. Was threatened with three actions fot 

mation, for questioning the solvency of persons in business; ar Ny 
ll 





at length, was so lucky as to hit upon a really desirable mans ohen' 
The family perfectly respectable; but had more room than was 1 ouere 
eessary for thein. Demanded the strictest references, and accey ener y 
no inmate for less than a year. Into this most unexceptior oe 
abode I conveyed mysclf and my property. Sure IT should stay for f re a 
ever, and doubted whether I owght not to secure it at once for t ni 
years, instead of one. And before I had been settled in the hous Cal BI 
three quarters of an hour, I found that the chimneys, every f , ny 
them, smoked, from the top to the bottom! onan 
There was guilt, reader, in the landlord's eye, the moment the first pve 
puff drove me out of my drawing-room. He made an effort to say sidieed 
something like “damp day ;” but the “amen” stuck in his thr ct ag 
He could not say “amen,” when I did ery, “God bless u I wa te 
whole building, from the kitchen to the garret, was infected wit and th 

malady. T had noticed the dark complexions of the family, ar stay 
concluded they were from the West Indies; they were smoke-dne for : 
tlow high, blow low.” would | 


the cow 


I suffered six weeks under excuses, knowing them to be humbog 


all the while. For a whole month it was the wind; but I saw th : chee 
wind veer twice all round the compass, and found, blow which w ho the 
it would, it still blew down my chimney! noun 
Then we came to cures. Furst, there were alterations at the tor canary 
new chimney-pots, cowls, hovels, and all making the thing wors sick. Ir 
Then we tried at the bottom; grates re-set and flues contract e-dav | 
still ta no purpose. ‘Fhen we came to burmng charcoal; and in four manger 


days I was iu a decline. Then we kept the d 
open; and in one day I got a fit of the rheumatism. And, in § 
of doors, or windows, blowers, registers, or Court Rumfor 


vors and w Ae country 
after th 
hewepa 


cantion in puting on ¢ oals, or mathematical management of poke wine ar 
down the enemy would come to our very faces—poof! poof!—as nd of n 
in derision! till T prayed heaven that smoke had life and be t my hou 
I might commit murder on it at onee, and so be hang: man’s ; 
length, after throwing every moveable I could eommand at the gr tooth-by 
and the chimney by turns, and paying “no cure no pay” doctors This 
dozens, who did nothing but make dirt and mischief, I sent for ar furnistye 
spectable surveyor, paid him for his opimon beforehand, and hear after al! 
that the fault in the chimneys was radical, and not to be ren magine 


without pulling the house down! there 
paid my twelvemonths’ rent and wished only that my lan 
might live i heard afterward, that he fia 
self been imposed upon; and that the house, from the first fire ¢ 
hehted in it, had been a scandal to the neighbourhood. But th 
whole volume would not suffice to enumerate the vanety of wr 
ednesses, (and smoky chimneys the very least of them!) w! 
drove me a second time to change my plan of life; the numberies 
it I lived in; and the inconveniences, greater or lesse’ ¥y 
In one place, my servants quarrelled with the s becau 
In another, the people of 
Here, my housekeeper? 
lamp. Thete, my foo 


through his lease 





lodgings th 
attending each, 
vants of the people of the house. 
house's servants quarretled with mine. 
fused to stay, because the kitchen was 























" i provide myself, as there were rats in his cock asa hoy 
Then somebody fell over a pail of water, left upon my stairs; lays 
my maid declared it was the other maid had pat it there. 7 of by p 
cats fought; and I was assured that mine had given the first sera nas Ty 
On the whole, the disputes were so manifold, always en As it is 
discomfiture—for the lady of the mansion would assail me—It very 
could get the gentleman to be dissatisfied, (and so conclude in order 
troversy bv kicking him dowa starrs,) that, seeing one clear au a 
tage maintained by the ground possessor, namely, that I, . 
squabbled, was obliged to vacate and he remained where he was 
reso!ved, once for all, te tarn the tables upon mankind at tar month. } 
become a landlord and a housekeeper, in my own immediate pers Mav con 
NS the ¢ goose hath laid an egg Nur, the old barn th besinnin 
rai 7 ik swe h the meet doth burn at the fire John The 4 moment 
ma fhe stocks; and everything stays on your errival tress of 
I woukd not advise any single gentleman hastily to concluce ! footman 
he is in distress. Bachelors are discontented, and take wives; suspect. 
men are ambitious, and take eating-houses. What does eith ’ lam n 
coin by the change? “We know,” the wise man has sa " the other 
we are; but we know not what we may be. drop dov 


In estimating the happiness of householdera, I had imacin 
} _ ' 


polyanth 


tenants to be like myself—muld, forbearing, punctual and « 2 summe 
but I kept house three years, and was never out of hot water then tries 


Ea: W 
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whole time! I did manage, after some trouble, to get fairly into a 
creditable mansion—just miss by a stroke of fortune, which 
had a brazier’s-shop at the back of it, and was always shown at 
workmen were ainner and sent a notice to 
the papers, that a bachelor of sober habits, having a larger residence 
than he wanted, would dispose of half of it to a family 

ity. But the whole world seemed to be, and 1 think it is, in a plot 
to drive me out of my In the first ten days of my new 
nity, 1 was visited by about twenty tax-gatherers, half of them with 
claims that I had never heard of, and the other half with claums far 


ig on 





hours when the gone to 
ot respecta- 


Senses aig 


exceeding my expectations. The householder seemed to be the 
minister's very munich cow—the positive scape-goat of the whol 
ymmunitv! I was called on for house-tax, window-tax, land-tax 


and servants’-tax! poor’s-rate, sewers'-rate, pavemcnt- rate and sca- 
I had to pay for watering streets on which other peo- 
lamps which other saw by; for 
all night; and for building churches 
never knew that the country was 


yengers -rate! 


ple walke 1; for hghting people 
maintaining watchmen whos! 


I 
that Lnever went into. And I 


taxed tll that moment! These were but a few of the dues to be 
sheared off from me. There was the clergyman of the parish, whom 
sent to me at Easter for an offermg. There was the 





| never saw, 
, 


ity-school of the parish, sol ed the honour of my subscription 




















a support. One man came to inform me that I was drawn for 
the m and offered to get me off on payment of a sum of money 
Another insisted that I was chosen constable, and actually brought 
the insignia of office to my door. Then I had petitions to read (in 
wnting) from all the people who chose to be in distress; personal 

vars, who penetrated into my parlour, to send to Bridewell, or 

rwise get rid of. Windows were broken, and nobody lad done 





t. The key of the street-door was lost, and nobody had had 
my cook stopped up the kitchen-sink; and the bricklayers 
took a month to open it. Then my gutter ran over and flooded my 
neighbour's garret; and I was served with notice of an action for 








dilapidation 
And at Christmas! 








| ip, by 
' 
cone to devour me! Dustmen, street-keepers, lamp-lighters, turn 
cocks, postmen, beadles, scavengers, chimney-sweeps—the whole 
gecus of parochial servitorship, were at my e before eleven at 
‘ ts os ' | j 


r the “ waits” came i fought which sho 
Rival patroles disputed whether I did or did not 





two sets. ar 





noon 


have my bounty 





he within their beat. At one time there was a doubt as to which of 
two parishes I belonged nd I fully expected (that to make sure) 
J should have been visited by the collectors from both! Meantim 
the knocker groaned, until very evening, under the dull, stunning, 


| each vslain would have struck, although it had been 











3 thumps 

son the head of his own grandfather! —of bakers, butchers, tallow 
chandlers, grocers, fishmongers, poulterers and oilmen! Every 
rufian whe made his livelihood by swindling me through the whole 


t i 


year, thought himaelf entitled 
beries, on this day. And 


to a peculiar benefaction, for his rob 








‘Host' Now, by my , | scorn the name 

I this was child’s play—bagatelle, I protest, and perfumed, to 
what lL had to go through in the letung off of my dwelling! Th 
ewarms of crocodiles that assailed me, on every fine day—three- 
fourths of them to avoid an impending shower, or to pass away a 
stupid morning—in the shape of stale dowagers, city coxconibs, pro- 
fessional gentlemen and single ladies! And all, except a few that 
were ewindiers, finding something wrong about my arrangements! 
Gil Blas’ mule, which was nothing but faults, never had half so 
many faults as my house. Carlton Palace, if it were to be let to 
morrow, would be oljected to by a tailor. One man found my 
rooms teo small; another thought them rather too large ; a third 


wished that they had been loftier; a fourth, that there had been 
more of them. One lady hinted a sort of doubt, whether the neigh 
bourhood was quite respectable ; another asked if I had any family 


and then, whether I would bind myself not to have any during her 














stay. Two hundred, after detaining me an hour, had called only 
for friends. Ten thousand went through all the particulars, and 

i call again to-morrow At last, there came a lady who wave 
the coun-de-grace to my housekeeping; she was a clergyman’'s widow 
she said, from Somersetshire; if she had been an officer's. 1 had 
suspected her; but, in an evil hour, [let her in; and she had come 
for the express purpose of marrying me Sometimes she heard a 
mouse behind the wainscot, and I was called in to seare Her 
eanary-bird got loose; would I be se good as to catch it? I fell 
sick, but was soon glad to get well again; for she sent five times 

hls 


a-day to ask if I 
manger, cordials 


beside pouring in plates of blan« 
rar, fruits fresh from the 
And, at last, 


was better; 
| 


jelhes, raspberry-vine 








country, and hasty-puddings made by her own hand 
after the constant borrowings of books, the eternal interchange of 
newepapers and the daily repair of crow-quills, the opimons upon 








corrections of hacknev-coachmen, I determined to get 


wine and the 

nd of many troubles at once; I therefore presented Mrs. F with 
my house aud everything in it, and determined never again, as a 
man's only protection against female cupidity, to possess even a 


twooth-brush that I could legally call mv own 





This resolution, gentle reader, compelled me to shelter myself in 
furmshed lodgings, where the most of accommodation, sublunary, 
ill, I believe, is to be found. [ had sad work, as you may 
magine, to find my way at first. Once IT ventured to inhabit, as 
there was no board in the case, with a surgeon. But, what 


between 
“pation =e 


the patients and the resurrection-men, the night-bell was uitolerable; 
and he ordered the watchman, too, I found, to pull it prvately six 
of seven times a-week, in order to impress the newhbourhoeod with 
an opinion of his practice From one place | was driven away by 
8 musick-master, who vave concerts opposite to me; and at s 

cond, after two days al vw. | found that a mad-man was confined 
on the second floor! Two houses I left, because mv hostesses mace 
ve to me irce, because parrots were kept in the streets. One 





decause a cock, who would crow all malt, came to hve in the yard 
e back of me; and another, I had stand two months 
ind should, perhaps, have remained till now.) bees votcght 
vears old (there is, to me, no earthly creature so 
asa boy of eight years old! home 
lays. IT had thoughts. I don't care who knows it 
of by poison ; and bought two raspberry-tarts to give him arsenick 
as I met him on the stairs, where he was, up and down, all 
As itis, I have sent an order to the Seven Dials, to have an early 
very of all the dying speeches for the next ten years. I did this 
n order to know when he is hanged; a fact I wish partict | 
ascertain, because his father and I had an altercation about it. 
and | 


} 


in which 





seal 





*arne from school 


of taking him 











Experience, however, gives lights; a furnished lodging is the 











best arrangement among the bad I had seven transitions Inst 
month, but that was owing to aeccid aman who chooses well 
may commonly stay a fortmght in a place. Indeed, as I said in the 
beginning, I have been ten days where Lam; and I don't, up to this 

nt, see clearly what point I shall go away 1 The mis 
tress of the honse entertains a pet monkey; and I hav ot a new 
footman, who, I understand, plays upon the fiddle. The matter, I 


Suspect, will he between these two 


Iam most nervous myself about the monkey. He broke loose 
the other day. I saw him escape over the next garden-wall and 





crop down by the side of a middle-aged gentleman, who was setrng 
Polyanthuses! The respectable man, as was prudent, took refuge in 
®summer-house; and then he pulled up all the polyanthuses; and 
then tried to get in at the summer-honuse window! | think that 

Eh! Why, what the deuse is all this? Why, the room is full of 





[I call my 
Why, somebody has set the house on fire 


new 





vomas ! [J ring the bell violently | Thomas! 


an.| Tho-o-o-mas! 
j 








Enter Tuomas 


t's only the cl 


Indeed, no, your honour; indeed, no: 
; Thoment 


clumney! you dog! get away this 
back, I say! wl 





hie and it out 





Stay! Thomas! Come at chimney is it! 

Thomas. Only the kitchen chimney, sir 

Only the kitchen chimney! how did you do 1? 

Thomas. | was only tuning my fiddle, your honour; and Mary, 
the housemaid, flung the rosin in the fire 

Where's the landlord, sirrah ? 

Thomas. He's not at home, sir 


Where's his wife ? 





tomas. She's in fits, sir 
You'll be hanged, to a certainty! re's a statute for y 
cautl! there is. Come, sir, come; strip, and go up the chimney 


directiy! Strip! or Vil kill you with the toasting-tork a1 
body in the dust-hole! 
Ent t vw, with a tan as thick as £ mgr lt n 


My life’s not insured! I 
es 


Zounds and death! What's to be done 














must get out of the house | tt f wheels 

in the stree Here comes the pansh engine, and as many thieves 
with it as might serve six parishes doors below, I say! 
if g dewn stars.| Dont let ‘emin! The house will be 
stripped, from top to bottom! Thomas! Where is that raseally ser 
vant of mine? Thomas! I—I must see, myself 

Scene changes to the kitchen. Th _ in Amateriche. under the dreseet 








Pooh! what a smell of sulphur! Thomas!—I remember, it was 
ona Friday I hired him!—Thomas! take a wet blanket, you ras 
eal, and get throngh the garret-window! Crawl up the tles and 
muffie the chimney-pot! 

Thomas. | Down the chimney | Sir! 

One more peep [J run up stars) from the window. Hark! how 








thev knock without! R: tat-tat! As I live, here are a dozer 
engines, fifty firemen and four thousand fools! I must be off! TI 
mas! | He enters.) L must escape. Thomas! S w me the back door 

Thomas. There is none, sir! I've been trying to get out myself 

No back-door! 

Enter the k, with the monke a her bach The knocks fines 

‘ k Oh, la, sir! We shall all be destr ted, sic! Oh, dear! 
Where is vour honour’s double-barrelled gun? 

My gun? Upstairs. What d'yve want with the n? 

Cook. Oh, sir! If it was to be shot off up the chimney, it w ! 
surely put it out 

She's mght. Run, Thomas! Att ead of the bed. Away with 
you Mind, it’s loaded; take care what you are about 

There they go! They have Now, they are down stairs 





fou t 
in! Take 


as I live! Yes! she’s sitting 


Why, the woman has tfrom her! 


got the 








rie Thomas! She's going to fire it 

jown in the grate! Thomas! With her body half-way up the chun 
ney! Bang! bang! | Report heard] Ah! there she goes, backwat 
It's all up! Here comes the soot, in cart-loads, all over her! She's 
killed! No, egad! she’s up and running! Don't let her come near 
me! Margery! What's her naine? She's running toward the street 
door! Margery! Why, she’s al! on fire, and as black as a soot-bag! 
Wh, stop her, I say! Ah! She gets into the street! Thoma 
Margery! Everybody! nan will be burned to death! | Shouts 
without, and nase of water.| Halt {1 run to the wndow | Huzza! The 
engines are playing upor er! Oh, that footman! he is my fate! 
and I thought it would be the monkey! 


Enter Tnoma 


Come in, you vill ! Is the woman burnt 
Thomas. No, sir; she's only fnghtened 


’ 





Only frightened! You unfeeling creature! But sce the monkey! 
Stop him! He's gone off with my gold spectacles 

Reader! If you have any compassion, hear a man of five-and 
forty’s prayer. I can’t stay here! Where am lto go? If vous ld 
thnk—Thomas! I must get into a hackney-coach!—If you s { 


a hackney 
ye hear !) by the w 


charges for it, (d 


think— Call coach, sirrah; and ask the 


Blackwood’s Magazine 


thK 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 


Actions by young ladies for breach of promise, we had thought t 
be one of the perfections of Bntish civiization. But what spot in 
the world is not now civilized, or about to be civilized? In halt-a 
dozen years more, the manners of mankind, from Chili to Constan 


tinople, will be as smooth as a bowling-green In Hlinors, lately 


a young Indian fair, or brown one, of some distinction in the woods 
made her complaint to an old chief, of the fauth! 


trothed. The squaw asserted that she had no sooner made up her 
nind to the marrage, than the voung chief turned on Ins heel an 
chose to marry somebody else The case was brought before the 
heads of the tribe The matter was regarded aa touching the pub 








hek he and the old warnours held a grand council on the sub 
ject. As, among Indians, there are yet no professed lawyers, yustiee 
e so taray as in more accomplishe i countries, and the cas 


s not quit 
tements o 
of his 


and ca 


herself. It consisted of sta 
young warrour to the w wam;: 
intity of her father’s tobacco; 


was pleaded by the squaw 
nt of the 


onsi« erable qi 


the treque visits 


smoking a ¢ 











their vemson, whenever he could get it; those attentions to himself 
being connected with frequent attentions to the lady, the statement 
beme corroborated by several bunches of feathers, yards of Welsh 
flannel, three fox-tails and a scalp. The lover was then called o1 
He dened the charge of the aflections altogether. With 

which could not be exceeded by a man of fashion, he sand, t! 
though it was true he had visited her father's wigwam, he had done 
tonly when he had nothing else to do, when the beavers were not 
to be found, or the buffaloes were gone As to the “feathers and 
flannels,” he acknowledged that he had given them, but had given 
them merely as matters of common eivility As he concluded his 
speech, the squaw gave a loud scream and famted in the arms of her 
mother. The old chiefs proceeded to judgment, and, whether guide 
by the justice of the case, or touched with the sufferings of the 
squaw, brought in a verdict of damages, sentencing the offender to 


ken-hearted fair one a 











ve e bre yellow feather 
then dangling from his nose, and a dozen beaver-skins The set 
tence was no sooner pronounced than the squaw, recovered fron 
her swoon, sprang on her feet, clapping her hands with Vv. ar 
crying out Now, I am ready to « gain! 

SAINT PUMP. 

The Chevalier Forlin, who, for a considerable time m thet n of 
Louis the fifteen was ¢ of two crusing trigates in the 
French service, relates, that in one of the tempests pes woto the 
Mediterranean, where his ship had lost most of her mzging and was 
na very leaky state, on coming one day from below upon deck, be 
found the sailors on their knees, One praying to Saint Peter, another 
to Saint Paul, another to Saint Thomas, another to Samt A rew 
ete., when he thus address them My Inds, it may do 
well to pray to all these saints in fine weather; but Saint Pumy 
Saint Pump, is the only saint that can save us now This, ay 
pears, was a word justin season; tue men hastened to the pumps 


and thus the {frigate was saved. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO AN ABSENT SISTER. 


BY FRANCES § osGcoopD 
Mine own sweet sister, wheresoe’er I go, 
I hear thy voice melodiously low, 
Thine eyes—thy soft, dark, eloquent, loving eyes— 
Before me, in remembered beauty, rise 


Doth nature robe her form in rich array, 
Wreathing her brow with stars, for jewels rare, 
Zoning her waist with the wild rose of May, 
And broidering al! her vest with blossoms fair! 


Do her sweet tones, sweet as thine own, the while, 
Forth from my home my willing feet allure, 

To wander in the warm light of her smile, 

And bare my forehead to her breathing pure? 


I sigh and think, ** if thou wert with me now, 
Exulting in thy youth and health and glee, 

How wouldst thou toss the ringlets from thy brow, 
And join in all her joyous revelry ! 


How would thy heart's enthusiast pulses beat! 
Thy voice, with all its wealth of musick, rise, 
Her ever-changing melody to meet— 

Love in thy soul and rapture in thine eyes ! 


Oh! 
Heaven loses half her holy light to me, 


sweetest, loveliest, would that thou wert here 


Earth 1s ungraced, with all her springtide year, 
And life itself worth little without thee ! 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS., 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 


NUMBER EIGHT 


BY N. P 


WILLIS. 


My pear poctror—As they say an oyster should be pleased with 
his apotheosis in a certain sauce, | was entertained with the clever- 
ness of your letter though you made minced-meat of my trout-fish- 
ing. Under correction, however, I still cover the barb of my “fly,” 
and so I must do ull I can hook my trout if he but graze the bait 
with his whisker. You are an alumnus of the gentle science, in 
which I am but a neophyte, and your fine rules presuppose the dex- 
terity of a practised angler. Now a trout (I have observed in my 
small way) will jump ence at your naked fly, but if he escape, he 
will have no more on’t, unless there is a cross of the dace in him 
As itis a fish that follows his nose, however, the smell of the worm 
will bring him to the lure again, and if your awkwardness give him 
time, he will stick to it till he has cleaned the heok. J’robatum est 
You may say this is unscientifick, but, if I am to breakfast from the 
contents of my creel, I must be left with my worm and my igno- 
No two streams are alike—no two 
Walton and Wilson would find 


if they were to try these wild waters; and, to 


rance. Besides—hang rules! 
men (who are not fools) fish alike. 
some new * wrinkle” 


generalize the matter, [ have, out of mathematicks, a distrust of 





rules, descriptions, manuals, etc., amounting to a ‘phobia Experi- 
I do not seem to myself ever to have 
Ve. 


two Londons in 


ence was always new to me 
seen the Rome I once read of. The Venice I know is not the 


nice of story nor of travellers’ books. There are 
my mind—one where I saw whole shelves of my library walking 
about in coats and petticoats, and another where there was nothing 
visible through the fog but fat men with tankards of porter—one me- 
mory of it all glittering with lighted rooms, bight and kind faces, 
men all manly and women all womanly, and another memory (got 
from books) where every man was surly and dressed in a buff waist- 
It ws de- 
lightful to think how new everything 1s, spite of description. Never 


coat, and every woman a giantess in riding-hat and boots 


believe, dear doctor, that there 1s an old world. ‘There is no such 


' You will find England, France, 


place, on my honour taly, and 
the East, after all you have read and heard, as altogether new as if 
they were created by your eye, and were never sur 


Why, to be sure! 


pa nted, hor 


be-written—you will indeed What were the 


world else * 


A pawnbroker's closet, where every traveller had left 


No! no! Thanks to Pro- 


Pen and ink cannot take the gloss off 


his clothes for you to wear after him! 


vidence, all things are new 


your eyes, nor can any man look through them as you do. I do not 


beheve the simplest matter—sunshine or verdure—has exactly the 


same look to auy two people in the world. How much less a human 
a broad kingdom? 


face—a landscape Travellers are very pleasant 


They tell you what pictu 


pe ople 


brain by 
the things they saw; but if they forestalled novelty by that, | would 
How it 


looks to one pair of eyes would be a good reminder pencilled on 


re was produced m their 


as soon read them as beseech a thief to steal my dinner 
the margin of many a volume 

T have ran my ploughshare, in this furrow, upon a root of philo- 
sophy, which bas cured heartaches for me ere now. I struck upon 
it, almost accidentally, while administering consolation, vears since, 
to a sensitive friend whose muse had been consigned, alive and 
kicking, to the tomb by a blundering undertaker of eriticisin. I read 
the review and wrete on it with a pencil, “So thinks one man in 
fifteen millions ;"* and, to my surprise, up swore my dejected friend 


like Master Barnardine, that he would ** consent to dic that day, for 


' no man’s persuasion Since that I have made a practice of counting 
the enemy ; and trust me, dear doctor, it is sometimes worth while 
not to run away without this little preliminary. A friend, for in- 
stance, with a most boding solemnity, takes you aside and pulls from 
his pocket a newspaper containing a paragraph that 1s aimed at your 
You catch the 


alarm from your friend's face, and fancy it is the voice of publick 


book, your morals, perhaps your looks and manners 
opinion, and your fate is fixed. Your book 1s detestable, your cha- 


racter is gone. Your manners and features are the object of um- 


versal disapprobation. Stay! count the enemy! Was ut decided 
by aconvention? No! Bya caucus! No! Bya vote on the 
deck of a stemboat! No! By a group at the corner of the street, 


by a club, by a dinner-party’ No! By whom then! One small 
gentleman, sitting in a dingy corner of a printing-office, who puts 
his quill through your reputation as the entomologist slides a pin 
through a beetle—in the way of his vocation. No particular malice 
to you. He wanted a specimen of the genus poet, and you were 
the first caught. Ifthere is no head to the pin, (as there often Is 
none,) the best way is to do as the beetle does—pretend to be killed 
till he forgets you, and then slip off without a buzz 

The only part of calumny that I ever found troublesome was my 
friends’ insisting on my being unhappy about it. I dare say you 
have read the story of the German criminal whose last request, that 
his head might be struck off while he stood engaged in conversation, 
was humanely granted by the provost. The executioner was an 
adroit headsman, and watching his opportunity, he crept behind his 
victim while he was observing the flight of a bird, and sliced off his 
bulb without even disc omposing his gaze. It was suggested to the 
sufferer presently that he was decapitated, but he thought not. Upon 
which one of his fnends ste pped up, and, begging he would take the 
pains to stir himself a little, his head fell to the ground. If the story 
be not true, the moral is. In the many times I have been put to 
death by criticism, I have never felt incommoded, till some kind 
friend insisted upon it, and now that I can stand on a potato-hill 1 
a circle of twice the diameter of a rifle-shot, and warn off all tres- 
passers, I intend to defy sympathy and carry my top as long as it 
will stay on—behead me as often as you like, beyond my periphery 

Sull, though 

* The eagle suffers little birds to sing 
And is not careful what they mean thereby,” 

it is very pleasant now and then to pounce upon a bigger bird scream- 
ing in the same chorus. Nothing impairs the dignity of an author's 
reputation like a newspaper wrangle, yet one bold literary vulture 
struck down promptly and successfully, serves as good a purpose as 
the hawk nailed to the barn-door. But I do not live in the country 
not well know 
ri 


shall keep out such stray cattle, or there are no posts and rai 


to be pestered with resentments I do how the 


thoughts of them came under the bridge have a fence that 


ls in 
philosophy 

There ts a little mental phenomenon, dear doctor, which has hap 
pened to me of late so frequently, that I must ask you if you are 
subject to it, in the hope that your singular talent for analysis will 


give me the * pourquoy.”’ T mean a sudden novelty in the impres 





sion of very familiar objects, enjoyments, etc. For example, did it 


ever strike you all at once that a tree was a very magnificent pro- 
' After looking at lakes and rivers for thirty years, (more 
ol 
familiar stream, and found yourself impressed with its new and sin 


I do not 


duction 


or less,) have you ever, some fine morning, caught sight a very 


gular beauty ' know that the miracle extends to human 
I am sure that my old coat is 
l ad 


(acquired with 


faces, at least in the same degree 
hot reyuvenescent But it is true that from possessing the n 
mirart becoming to a * picked man of countries,” 
some pains, I may say,) | now catch myself smiling with pleasure 
to think the river will not all run by, that there will be another sun- 
set to-morrow, that my grain will ripen and nod when it is ripe. and 

} 


such like every-day simple marvels. Have we scales that drop off our 


eyes at a ** certain age! Do our senses renew as well as our bo- 


dies, only more capriciously Have we a chrysalis state, here be- 


low, like that parrenu gentleman, the butterfly’ Still more inter 
esting query—does this delicious novelty attach, later in life, or ever 
to objects of aflection—compensating for the ravages in the form, 
the dulness of the senses, loss of grace, temper, and all outward 
loveliness? I should like to get you over a flagon of tokay on 
that subject 

There is a curious fact, I have learned for the first time in this 
wild country, and it may be new to you, that as the forest is cleared, 
new springs rise to the surface of the ground, as if at the touch of 


the sunshine. The settler knows that water as well as herbage 


will start to the light, and as his axe lets it in upon the black bosom 
of the wilderness, his cattle find both pasture and drink, where, be- 
You have 
yourself been, in your day, dear doctor, “a warped slip of wilder 


that 


fore, there had never been emher well-head or verdure 


ness,’ and wall sce at once there lies in this ordinance 


ot na- 


ture, a beautiful analogy to certam moral changes that come in 1 pon 


the heels of more culuvated and thoughtful manhood. Of the springs 


that start up in the tvosteps of thought and culture, the sources are 


like thos« 


divining rod whose 


of forest springs, unsuspec ted tll they flow 


dip shall tell us at twenty w 


Chere is no 
at we shall most 


relish at thirty. We do not think that with experience we shall have 


grown simple, that things we slight and overlook will have become 
marvels, that our advancement in worth will owe more to the cut- 
ting away ol overgrowth in tastes than to thei acquisition or nurture 

I should have thought this change in myself scarce worth so much 


blotting of good paper, but for its bearing on a question that has 


hitherto given me no little anxiety. ‘The rivers flow on to the sea, 
increasing in strength and glory to the lust, but we have our pride 
and fulness in youth, and dwindle and fall away toward the grave 


How | was to grow dull to the ambitions and excitements which 


constituted my whole existence—be content to lag and fall behind 
and forego emulation in al! possible pursuits—in short, how I was 
to grow old contentedly and gracefully, has been to me 
With what should I be pleased! How should | 
fill the vacant halls from which had fled merriment and fancy, and 


a somewhat 


hat 


painful puzzle 


hope and desire ? 

You can scarce understand, dear doctor, with what pleasure I find 
this new spring in my path—the content with which I admit tae 
conviction, that, without effort or self-denial, the mind may slake its 
thirst and the heart be satisfied with but the waste of what lies so 
near us 
tent, but [ did not think it possible that J should 


only in that which required young blood to follow, and I feit t 


I have all my life seen men grow old, tranquilly and con- 


I took ple asure 





hat 
to look backward for enjoyment, would be at best but a difficult 
resignation 

Now let it be no prejudice to the sincerity of my philosophy, if, 
as a corollary, 1 beg you to take a farm on the Susquehannah and let 
us grow old in company. I should think Fate kinder than she passes 
for, if I could draw you and one or two others whom we kuow and 


** love with knowledyve™ to cluster about this—certainly one of tt 


t 


loveliest spots in nature, and, while the river glides by unchangingly, 
Think of 
Meantime | employ myself im my rides, selecting 


shape ourselves to our changes with a helping sympathy 
it, dear doctor ! 


situations on the river banks which I think would be to yours and 


our friends’ liking, and im the autumn, whep it is time to transplant 


I intend to suggest to the owners where trees might be wanted in 


case they ever sold, so that you will not lose 


de 


even a season in your 


shrubbery, though vou lav vour dec Why should we not 


renew Arcady God bless you 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


HINTS TO MY EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENTS, 


BY THEODORE 8. F 


AY 


I kKNow nothing more to be envied in some people than their easy 


manner of saying all sorts of interesting things in a letter. This art 
is becoming every day more mportant as steamboats and rail-roads 
otfer such facilities for travelling, that one has friends and relations 


in all quarters of the globe Having spent several years at a dis- 


tance from my home and country, i have made seve ral observations 


on the subject of letters lo an absentee they form an important 
resource a constant theme ol hope, a ud fear, med tation, and, 
in fact, a world by taemselves, separate from the things around him 


yet acting powerfully on the feelings and imagination 


During the first year of my stay abroad | had ro corre spondents 
Inexperienced and bewildered on the occasion of a first Europear 
vovage, I neglected to give my address or to pray any one to write 
Beimg then in the midst of my old friends and boyish haunts I could ne 
unagine what objects of curiosity they were subsequently desi 


to become to me, that the name of a person, or a steeple, the 


heatre, Scudder’s Museum, Nassa i-street, 


cas 
mention of the Park ° 


Tamany Hall, would ever disturb my bosom with such singular 


I sailed, and made no provision for receiving letters 


th New 


hs of travel were delightful 


agitation 


The first four or five mon 


shores, new cities, new languages, new mudes and costumes, lea 
towers, crumbling feudal castles, grass-grown amphitheatres, left like 


wrecked ships on the beach ; paintings, and statues, and associations 


of history—Napoleon and Charlemagne, Titus and Augustus, Othe! 
and Shylock, Petrarch and Rienzi. Verv grand, very interesting 
ly elevated ideas, and a particularly 





and productive of some hig 


corpulent note-book By-and-by the great excitement subsided 


Dante, and the Medici, and Numa 


and the Sabines, and Attila, and emperour, and pope, and knight, ane 


little, Casar, and Nero, and 


poet, began to hover im fainter forms by the ancient road and moss\ 


ruin; the present world resumed a portion of its influence over my 


rand feeling returned 


senses, and my individual habits of reflectir 
and I began to think of home It broke upon me hike a new idea 
Broadway, Wall-street, the Batterv, the City Hall, and 


Scudder’s Museum, and the crowds of New- Yorkers trooping up au 


Home ! 


down the streets, the Brooklya and 


Hoboken, and flocking up to Albany 


crossing In steamboats to 


One day, musing under ‘Trajan’s 


column, the whole picture came up to my memory with an aspect 
as striking and singular as the thought of Rome used to wear to m¢ 
before I crossed the ocean. And all the faces which I had been ac 


customed tu see there, came by me one after another. And that vision 


of imagination, that remote world, that to me phantom city whos 


voice and roar could not re ach me, whose hundreds of t ousands 
were going on with their multifarious operations without me, became 
suddenly invested with the strange interest of a dream. It required 


an effort to bring it back to reality, to comprehend that distance did 
te, that the 





great world went h | 


not annihiik Vingly on everywhere 
over the surface of the huge and rolling globe, that the breeze was 
blowing, and the sunshine streaming, and the waters dashing, and 








the swarins of mortals breathing, and carrying on the brief and bu 


story of their existence, thousand of miles off. Even while I mused 


alone by this wondrous column, which had seen come and go # 


many centuries, and so many generations, Imagination, sated wit! 


gs, reverted to this far-off home, and then came the 


surrounding thin 


- 


craving to know that infinite variety of events, there open to the 


day, but here, to me, secrets as profound as those of the grave. It gave 
mea new idea of distance, of the dimensions of the earth, of the insig- 
nificance even of cities, that | was here beneath a tranquil sky, where 


even the shocks and excit 





ments, the struggles and roar of a mighty 


7 ‘ } 
nation did not reach me. Though death went on with his work, and 


wrecks, and fire, and political, and commercial convulsions, anc 
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whole classes of men hated and combated with each other, and 
tempests carried alarm and ruin over a thousand miles, and rivers 
broke their banks, and war loosened his horrours, and all the tumult 
went on without clouding this calm Roman sunshine, without 
stirring the leaves of yonder rose, or ruffling the countenance of the 
peasant girl, resting herself by that fountain. At such an hour 
! Tt startles you. It 
It has the solemnity of an oracle, the 


comes the letter is filled with an interest 
bordering on enchantment. 
weight of destiny Time-worn, travel-stained, marked by strange 
hands, breathing the air and fumigations of frontier offices, untired 
from its flight of thousands and thousands of miles, direct from that 
remote scene, of which there ts here no other token, fraught with tts 
mysteries and revelations, it reaches your fingers like a messenger 
' so. Perhaps the hand which 


traced it has since joined the troop of spectres—the silent realms of 


from another world. Perhaps it ts 


the past 
I was obliged to satisfy myself with these reflections, for no letter 


came, aud had I suddenly returned it would have been with the 





bewilderment of Rip Van Winkle after his long sleep 


Learning wisdom from experience. I now formed a list of persons 


whom I thought desirable as correspondents, and wrote them to that 


eflect. I had one for nearly every state in the Union, and a large 


number in the city of New-York ; and in the course of time I had an 


opportunity of learning how few there are who are both willing and 


able to perform that friendly office well. The art does not seem to 


be generally understood, and not one in twenty understand what a 


serious thing @ letter is to the far and long absent. Some regard it 


as an occasion to be smart and witty, some to be fine and sentimen- 


Many scarcely think of it at all but with the most unfeeling 


difference, and delay it as a disagreeable and insignificant duty, 


merely necessary as amatter of etiquette The last class I formally 
solve from the obligations which they imagine they have incurred 
y having received a letter from me. Don't write unless you have 


something to sav 
Ihave causes of dissatisfaction, more or less, with nearly all my cor- 
respondents, and I have noted down some comments upon several, 


ich may be useful to those who stay at home, and who, in a round 





fever-recurring occupations, forget the claims and peculiar neces- 
D isa good fellow, with a tolerable 
He 
minute and important, and sometimes brings very close to me the 
He tells me 


sities of their friends abroad 


idea of letter-writing relates a crowd of facts 


theoretical 


scene from which he writes—a capital thing mm a letter 
that he had muffins for tea, that my friend D. has just gone by the 


window, that it is beginning to rain, that he has just returned from a 








valk on the Battery, that B.and R. are sitting at the same table with 
m while he writes, ete. etc., with other things less in detail But 





he puts all this down in a hand so fine as to be almost illegible. He 
mmences at the very top corner of the sheet, his lines are as close 
together as possible, and reading him tears your eyes to pieces like 
nsand needles. Were the sheet crowded it would be some excuse, 
it he generally finishes at the bottom of the first page. I hope with 
is next letter he will forward a microscope. It takes me a long 
tume to decipher him with the naked eve 

N. writes a bold, clear hand ; but he no more touches upon the 


in close contact with 


world about him, than if he were all the time at my elbow 


writes from the opposite side of the globe, 
nes and persons which he knows interests me 
over the degradation of human nature 


sce pecuharly, to weep 
,and to make learned allusions 
to Cicero and Alcibiades He might as well transcribe an essay out 
| Seneca or the Spectator What renders this less excusable ts 


the fact, that N 





is of a matter of fact disposition, and in personal 
mpany with me never dreams of be ing de magogical, but 1s, on the 


trary, well-informed upon what is going on around him, and 


if he chose, in one sheet, give me the most interesting 


a, 








ence 
TI 


deliberation I 


B.'s letters look like a lady's mechanical part is done with 





1e formalities and ceremenies 


the most 


caulieus 





netly observed, and the whole prepared with as much ostentatious 
recision as if it were intended for a school exercise or a drawing 
tahl 


ornament. Unfortunately it has in nt nothing whatever 


las Not even an essayist’s general principles. He tells me every- 
ng goes on as usual—none of my fnends are married, or dead, 
the kn He 
nts ago, but had not time to speak to him 


He 


st going—great haste—City-hall stands where it did—no time to 


, in the t a few 


Stagnation of news 


ws of ! saw, etc. etc. etc stree mo- 


was verv 1)! last 
week has not heard how he was since 
i more, etc. etc. ete 

On receiving a letter from B. one day. I forgot to open it till the 
sequent week 

VU. is a tolerable conductor of the information nearest him at the 


ne. He 


the gratification of his correspondent, bu 


never goes an inch out of his way to ascertain anything 


ts down 


t he really pm 





1¢ knows. I am pleased to hear from him. But his epistles have 
wilt—the hand-writing is too transcendently elegant for ordinary 
se. His letter looks like a diploma, or a declaration of indepeu- 
The flourishes are unpardonable. They are almost imper- 
it. Those magnificent B's and G's, those sweeping turns and 


g circumvolutions are too self-complacent for simple friend 





‘up. They put the writer at too immeasurable a distance from the 
teader, and are an assumption of superiority, wou! ding one’s self- 
the 


ve. A letter should contain nothing to prevent 
‘wo minds into one. Besides, your flourish 


pomp of penmanship, this parade of triumph and imperturbable 


fusion ol 








ers forget that this pride and 


content may reach the person for whom it is destined at a period of 





ancholy or affliction 
A. is among my most valued correspondents. But where on earth 
“ves he buy Ais ink? 


C. writes on common passing events in a tone of declamation 
which spoils all. He is quite literary, and yet he does not write 
with the simplicity of an author ; a man’s efforts at composition, like 
his practising on the fiddle, should be done privately 
One 


I. ought to be indicted. He ought to be made an ¢ xample 


of the cleverest men of the day 


but 


Every word from his pen is full 


of meaning you cannot dec pier two lines of his manuscript 


together. He writes thus :—** You will be astonished to learn that 


hbin gr btx rd ngz hbxdl. = Borgdxtbtion stbyin rbllnocence rbydl 


Almdrb ts dead, and Prbyk was married to 
One 


mwrghibbby, etc. ete 


your intimate friend Rlorbg.” of I.’s letters into a 


puts you 


fever. Thank heaven I have two or three correspondents who 


understand writing, and who take trouble to fill their sheet with 


such things as they know will give me pleasure 
life 


contain no Johnsonian sentence 8, OF apings of Madame de Maintcnon 


Here ts a package 


the articles have the and fidelity of a camera-obscura. Thev 


or Sérigné. Inthese « pisties we are once more joined to the places 


and people we have left. Our frends and enemies ay pear, and speak 





in their proper character It is like reading one of Shakspeare’s 
plays Sometimes they contain faithful and minute accounts of ar 
evening party or an excursion into the country, full of the wit of the 


witty, and the wisdom of the wise, and all covered with burlesque 
drawings—houses, fishing-boats, 
hills 
individuality of private circles, 


The 


you never read without wishing yourself there There the 


ana ple asant places On the shore or 


The good jokes, and amusing incidents, which make up the 


are here brea 





home old arm-chair and well-known poker play a part, and 


news, 


*Six of your old flames, and three of your schoolfellows marred 


to such and such people—with such and such prospects B. killed 
ina duel—D. R. and L. dead—M. and R. engaged—Q. gained his 
great lawsuit—Mrs. X., three sons at a birth rhe D.’s and B 

coming out in the next packet. HH. elected toCongress. Bully R 
kicked dowh stairs, night before last, in a brawl =F ‘s house burnt 


down—not insured a penny—loss, sixty thousand do 


B. and family m 


wed into 


ars 


ruined and gone to Kentucky 


large house in Broadway, and your shiftless cousin Tom married i 
large fortune.” 

I have a sincere aflection for those who write me tre entand good 
letters. They are favours never to be forgotten, and can only come 


from the hand of a friend 





THE MELANGE. 
FROM THE 
COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN, 


NUMBER TWO 


CONTRAST BETWEE™ GERMAN AND FRENCH (€ 


You rarely find the German literati excelling m cor 
this re spect, both themselves and the citizens at large are mic riour 
A Parisian 


a cravat; 


to us, and much more so to the French 


converse elegantly on the knot, or colour of 


in a most graphick manner, a lady's dress, or a promen: 





leries or Luxembourg; and, while he may not convey one inter 
esting thought, will throw around the deseription mation an 
a sprightiiness that will make you listen wit! pleasure and admur 


Dreeight’s 


rer 








tion at his colloquial powers.- y 
EARLY INDEPENDENCE 

The Marquis de Lafayette, by a singular chance, t ] ust 
at the age of nineteen years, master ol his person, and the indepe 
dent possessor of one hundred thousand livres a year Mer s of 
Count Segur 

POVISH OFFICERS 

The Duke de Fronsac, son of the Marshal de Rv eu, was ap 
pointed, at the age of seren, colonel of the regiment of Septim 
and the major was only five years older than | ‘ Ider 

HARD FATE OF PORTICAL GENIUS 

At the time when Henry Carey (author of Chrononhetonthologos 
could neither walk the streets nor be seated at the convivial boa 
without listening to his own songs and his own musick—tor u i 
tne whole nation was echoing his Verses, at d crowded theatres were 
clapping his wit and humour—while this very m rged by 
strong humanity, had founded **a fund for decayed musicians—a 
this moment Ww is poor ¢ irey so broken-hearted, and his own comin 
comfort so utterly neglected that in des] r, not waitir for nature 
to relieve him from the urden of existence, he d vio t} < 
on himself; d, when fo dead, had only a halfpenny 

ACt *— DP ls aci 

TOWERING COMMEKCIAL PALACES 
Some warehouses in Liverpool are ten stones high —Gr ’ 
EFFECTS OF MACHINERY 

A piece of winte muslin, forty-nine yards long, was conver! te 

calico in four mmutes —Jdem 


Thirty or forty pieces of tape, woven by one motion of the ha 


cach piece having a shuttle of its own, and all of them driven sunul 
taneously by the same movement —ZJdem 
ENGLISH ETIQUETTE AT TABLES D'HOTE. 
More attention is paid to the decencies of form among English 
travellers than among Americans. Some person is desired to take 


the head of the table, and from him the waiters receive their orders, 


and to him the bill is presented.—Jdem 


MOST LAUDABL 


Ten thousand pounds contrit 


unknown donors.—Jdem 


BE LIRERALITY. 


ited to the Liverpool infirmary by 


QUEEN ELIZAGETH 8 STATUR. 


The statue of Queer 


Elizabeth, 


Westminster Abbey, is so 


black and ugly, that by a change of dress it might be put into a mu 
seum, and pass for the witch of Endor.—Jdem 
ITEMS 


Westminster Abbey is tl 


order of George the Ti 


and two hundred w 
By ar 


verland was struck from the 


A RARE EXAMPLE OF 


ndred and seventy-five feet lor 


rd, the name of the duke of Cum 
ry Belsham 
[SINTERESTEDNESS 

















The duke of Newcastle, on b r eyected from the administration 
under George the Third, refused ension which was offered him 
saying—* If I can be ) < permitted to serve my country, I 
am cetermined not to be a i to it. —Ider 

MA ! IAN HUMANITY 

Asa previous ste to ve e alteration of the present 
system (of or laws) w ‘ ! contract or stop the relief to be 

ve ‘ . ‘ stice and honour t 
disclavm the 9 ! 5 t!—Malthus 

CM PANKING 

There have bee t tw res the banks of Scotland that I 
have ever beard of —the e was th of the Ster'ing Merchants 
Ba r any © othe e Falkirk | on Bank. The 
oss te e} k upon the tw ks (the former having paid four 
teen sh gos ar © pence t pound, and the tter ten shi 
ngs) w be thirty-six t s bree hundred and forty-four 
pounds. —P 

DREADS CATASTROPHE 

Ata ba ven by Cha ‘ xth, of France, the monarch and 
five « er ve ‘ ‘ ca the character of 

Vay ‘ \ ch I ened t them 
with pitch | h | ‘ r earere to retire tron 

’ } ) 
im ’ eda ( ‘ ‘ * ons near the wa LU nfor 
t ely, the duke of Or trond by six torche entered the 
! t of the le 1 of ‘ e of ’ As s00 
is the six sav es ( ‘ ‘ \ cod with torche te 
hight em Dh ole ‘ cs On hire nd ail ihe King & com 
I except one, Ww ‘ ‘ A vessel f of water, misera 
ivy ‘ What save ‘ was, his be held bw the 
duche of Uke on ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ durmg the 
conf , y the t ft ‘ ow | 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
BOOK TABLE. 
7 ( makes . : Samuel Sh of Shek 
’ As ‘ “ nt n of Judge Ha 
iN . 8 : s he Mes Carey, Loe, ar 
iar " Mr. ‘ ya Arse i his nguage an 
¢ ’ s ‘ ‘ nd has a ¢ 

" extracts f{ i yings 
“ ‘ 

Ss xs or Pi ree V }) \ Sct tare house ¢ that risis 
jummeck tot it re We st look at it, that’s what | 
ca il ig I ed ty es by an orchard of best 

fted fruit, a tidy clever flower-garcen in front, that the s 
see t d a’most a ind over the road there shelteres 
\ em are willow At k e see them ever-lastin’ lig 
i . 1, by s the " dairy COWS; a pretty sig too 

een of em march Tin i ‘ tler nu nh, down to 
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: : d ri l il © matters are like 
Acoun’ Un size, thet ' way the wind is. When gaile 
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Femate INFLUENCE W weve ss the women 8 sure of tie 
' ye may depend, squire openly or secretly, directly or md 
rectly, they do contrive mie ) r er, t have their own 
vay mn the «end ; and tho i the men has the reins, the women 
te em which way to drive Now, if ever you go for to canvase 
tor voles, alwavea Canvass the wives nad you are sure of Loe husbande 

Tue UNITED STATES LIKE THAMES WaTEE Did vou ever drink 
inv Thames wate sq t said the Clockmuker ; because it 1s one 

oft the reatest nate i« silices the word When Lretur cd 
from Poland, m the hair spec | 1 from London dl we 
had Thames water on j ] to the Caplan sovel,] ess 
you want to pyson us, d tvo th that are nasty, dirty, horrid 
stuff’? how can you think o° takin’ such water as that’ Why, says 
ne, Mr Shick, it does make the best water m the world—that's a 
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fact ; yes, and the best porter too ; it farments, works off the scum, 
clarifies itself, and beats all natur’; and yet look at all them are 
sewers, and drains, and dye-stuffs, and factory-wash, and unmen- 
1 Well 
squire, our great country is like that are Thames water—it does re- 
ceive the outpourin’s of the world—homocides and regecides—yatl- 
birds and galley-birds—poorhouse chaps and workhouse chaps— 
rebels, infidels, and forgers—rogues of all sorts, sizes, and degrees 
—but it farments, you see, and works clear; and what a most beau- 
tiful clear stream of democracy it does make, don't it’ Not hot 
enough for fog, nor cold enough for ice, nor limey enough to fur up 
the bylers, nor too hard to wash clean, nor raw enough to chop the 
I wish to gracious you'd 
I'd go with you and cost you nothin’ 
I'd take a prospectus of a new work and get subscribers ; take a 
pattern book of the Lowell! factories for orders ; and spekilate a little 


tionables that are poured into it; it beats the bugs, don’t it ! 


skin, but gist the thing; that's a fact 


come and see for yourself 


by the way, so as toclear my shot wherever we went 


Virtues or rosacco.—The fact is, squire, the moment a man 
takes to a pipe he becomes a philosopher ; it’s the poor man’s friend ; 
it calms the mind, soothes the temper, and makes a man patient 
It has made more good men, good husbands, kind 
masters, indulgent fathers, and honest fellers, than any other blessed 
The Indgians always buried a pipe 
and a skin of tobacco with their folks, in case smokin’ should be 


under trouble. 
thing in this univarsal world 


the fashion in the next world, that they mightn’t go unprovided 


Sick MEETS WITH Miss MARTINEAU —Year afore last, I met an 
English gall a travellin’ in a steamboat; she had a French name 
that I can't recollect, though I got it on the tip o’ my tongue too ; 
you know who I mean—she wrote books on economy, not domes- 
tick economy, as galls ought, but on political economy, as galls 
She had a trumpet 
in her hand—thinks I, who on arth is she agoin’ to hail, or is she 
agoin’ to try echoes on the river’ I watched her for some time, and 


oughtent, for they don't know nothin’ about it 


I found it was an ear-trumpet 


S.tavery.—The truth is, said the Clockmaker, nothin’ raises my 
dander more than to hear English folks and our Eastern citizens 
atalkin’ about this subject that they don’t understand, and have 
If such critters will go down South a meddlin’ 
with things that don’t consarn 'em, they desarve what they catch 
I don’t mean to say I approve of lynchin’, because that's horrid ; 
but when a feller gets himself kicked, or his nose pulled, and Jarns 


nothin’ to do with 


how the cowskin feels, I don’t pity him one morsel 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN THE UNITED sTaTEsS.—Do you see them are 
country galls there, said Mr. Slick, how they are tricked out in silks, 
and touched off with lace and riband to the nine’s, a mincin’ along 
with parasols in their hands, as if they were afear'd the sun would 
melt them like wax, or take the colour out of their face, lke a 
It 
ain't poverty the blue noses have to fear, for that they needn't know 
without they choose to make acquaintances with it; but it's gentility. 
They 
ain't content to appear what they be, but want to be what they ain't; 
they live too extravigant, and dress too extravigant, and won't do 
what's the only thing that will supply this extravagance ; that is, be 
Gist go into one of the meetin’ houses, back here in 
the woods, where there ought to be nothin’ but homespun cloth, and 
home-made stuffs and bonnets, and see the leghorns and palmettors, | 
and silks and shalleys, morenos, gauzes, and blonds, assembled 
There's 


printed cotton blind? Well, that’s gist the ruin of this country 


They go the whole hog in this country, you may depend 


industrious 


there, enough to buy the best farm in the settlement 
somethin’ not altogether gist right in this 


Hor weatner.—But, squire, aint this been a hot day? I think !t 
would pass muster among the hot ones of the West Indgies, a’most. 
1 do wish I could gist slip off my flesh and sit in my bones for a 
space, to cool myself, for 1 aint seed such thawy weather this many 


a year, | know. 


S.ick's SPECULATION IN PictuRES.— Well, off I sot in a vessel to 
Rum- 
lookin’ old fellows them saints, some on ‘em, too, with their long 
beards, bald heads and hard featur’s, beant they? but I got a lot of 
1 bought two madonnas, I think they call them; 
beautiful little pictur’s they were, too; but the child's legs were so 
naked and ondecent, that, to please the governour and his factory 
galls, I had an artist to paint trousers and a pair of lace-boots on 

It improved ‘em amazin'ly; 

but the best o' the joke was, those Macaroni rascals, seein’ me a 

stranger, thought to do me nicely, (most infarnal cheats, them 

walk right into you, afore you know where you be.) 

The older a pictur’ was and the more it was blacked, so you couldn't 

see the figures, the more they axed for it; and they'd talk and jab- | 
ber away about their Tittyan tints and Guido airs, by the hour. 

How soft we are, aint we? said I. Catch a weasel asleep, will 
We want pic- 
tur’s, and not things that look a plaguy sight more like the shutters 
of an old smoke-house than paintin’s; and I hope I may be shot if 
I didn’t get bran new ones for half the price they asked for them 
Our folks were well-pleased with the shipment, 
and I ought to be, too; for I made a trifle in the discount of fifteen 
per cent, for comin’ down handsom’ with the cash on the spot. Our 
Atheneum is worth scein’, I tell vou; you won't ditto it easy, I 


Leghorn, and I laid out three thousand dollars in pictur’s. 


’em of all sizes. 


him; and they look quite genteel, now 


dealers, too 


you? Second-hand farniture don’t suit our market. 


rusty old vet’rans. 


know ; it’s actilly a sight to behold. 


Wuar we can vo.— You don’t understand us, I see, foreigner; we 
got chaps in our country that can stand on one side of the Missis- 
rigular ring-tail 


sippi and kill a racoon on t’other side with a sneeze 
roarers; don’t provoke us; it wouldn't be over safe, I assure you 


We can out-talk thunder, out-run a flash of lightnin’ and out-reach 
The British 


all the world; we can whip our weight of wild-cats. 
ean hick all the world and we can lick the British. 
Ne&wW-ORLEANS. 


sheets, skeletons and generations of departed citizens. 


the freshets. It's peopled in the same way. 


are washed up and settle at New-Orleans. 


The folks at New-Orleans put me in mind of 
children playing in a churchyard, jumpin’ over the graves, hidin’ be- 
hind the tombs, a larfin’ at the emblems of mortality and the queer 
old rhymes under ‘em, all full of life, and glee, and fun, above 
ground, while onderneath it is a great charnel-house, full of winding- 
That ‘ere || 
place is built in a bar in the harbour, made of snags, drift-wood and 
chokes, heaped up by the river, and then filled and covered with the 
sendiment and alluvial of the rich bottoms above, brought down by 
The eddies and tides 
of business of all that country centre there, and the froth and scum 
It's filled with all sorts 
of people, black, white and Indgians, and their different shades; 





French, Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch ; English, Irish and Scotch ; 
and then, people from every state in the Union. These last have all 
uicknames. There’s the Hoosiers of Indiana, the Suckers of Illinoy, 
the Pukes of Missouri, the Buckeyes of Ohio, the Red Horses of 
Kentucky, the Mud-heads of Tennessee, the Wolverines of Michigan, 
the Eels of New-England and the Corn-crackers of Virginia. These, 
with many others, make up the population, which is mottled with 
black and all its shades; ‘most all, too, is supplied by emigration. 
Itis a great caravansary filled with strangers, desolute enough to 
make your hair stand an eend, drinkin’ all day, gamblin’ all night, 
and fightin’ all the tune. Death pervades all natur’ there ; it breathes 
in the air, and it floats on the water, and rises in the vapours and 
exhalations, and rides on the whirlwind and tempest: it dwells on 
the drought, and also in the inundation. Above, below, within, 
around, everywhere is death; but who knows, or misses, or mourns 
the stranger! Dig a grave for him, and you plunge him into the 
water—the worms eat the coffin, and the crocodiles have the body 
We have mills to Rhode-Island with sarcular saws, and apparatus 
for makin’ packin’-boxes. At one of these factories they used to 
make ‘em in the shape of coffins, and then they sarved a double 
purpose ; they carried out inions to New-Orleans, and then carried 
out the dead to their graves 

Anovut swearinc.—TI mind one evenin’ arter hay harvest, father 
said to me, Sam, said he, spose we go down and see minister ; I 
guess he’s a little miffey with me, for I brought him up all standin’ 
Vother night by say’ the English were a damned overbearin’ tyran- 
nical race, and he hadnt another word to say. When you make 
use of such language as that are, Colune! Slick, said he, there's an 
eend of all conversation. I allow it is very disrespectful to swear 
afore a minister, and very onhandsome to do so at all, and I don’t 
approbate such talk at no rate. So we will drop the subject if you 
please. Well, I got pretty grumpy too, and we parted in a huff. I 
think, myself, says father, it warn’t pretty to swear afore him ; for, 
Sam, if there is a good man agoin’ it is minister—that’s a fact. But, 
Sam, says he, we military men—and he straightened himself up 
considerable stiff, and pulled up his collar, and looked as fierce as a 
lion—we military men, says he, have a habit of rappin’ out an oath 
now and then. Very few of our heroes didu’t swear. I recollect 
that tarnation fire-eater, Gineral Gates, when he was in our service, 
ordered me once to attack a British outpost, and I didn’t much more 
than half like it. Gineral, says I, there's a plaguy stone wall there, 
and the British have lined it, I guess; and I’m athinkin’t it ain't 
altogether gist safe to go too near it. D—m—n, Captain Slick, 
says he, ain't there two sides to a stone wall! Don’t let me hear 
the like ag'in from you, said he, captain, or I hope I may be teto- 
tally d—d if I don’t break you—! I will, by gosh ! He warn’t aman 
to be trifled with, you may depend. So I drew up my company, and 
made at the wall double quick, expectin’ every minit would be our 
last. Gist as we got near the fence, I heered a scramblin’ and a 
scuddin’ behind it, and I said, now, says I, for’ard my boys, for your 
lives! hot foot and down onder the fence on your face ! and then we 
shall be as safe as they be, and p'rhaps we can loophole ‘em. Well, 
we gist hit it, and got there without a shot, and down on our faces 
as flatas flounders. Presently we heerd the British run for dear 
life, and take right back across the road, full slip. Now, says, I, 
my hearties, up and let drive at ‘em, right over the wall! Well, 
we got on our knees, and cocked our guns, so as to have all ready, 
and then we yump'd up an eend, and seen’ nothin’ but a great cloud 
o’ dust, we fired nght into it, and down we heered °em tumble ; and 
when the dust cleared off, we saw the matter of twenty white 
breeches turned up to us sprawlin’ on the ground. Gist at that mo- 
ment we heered three cheers from the enemy at the fort, and agreat 
shout of larfin’ from our army too; they haw-hawed like thunder 
Well, says I, as soon as I could see, if thet don’t bang the bush 
I'll be darn'd if it ain't a flock of sheep belongin’ to Elder Solomon 
Longstaff, arter all, and if we ain't killed the matter of a score of 
‘em too, as dead as mutton—that’s a fact. Well, we returned con- 
siderable down in the mouth, and says the gineral, captain, says he, 
I guess you made the enemy look pretty sheepish, dicn't you ’ Well, 
if the officers didn’t larf, it’s a pity ; and says a Varginy officer that 
was there, in a sort of half whisper, that wall was well lined, you 


may depend ; sheep on one side and asses on the other! Says I, 
stranger, you had better not say that are ag’in, or I'll Gen- 





tlemen, says the gineral, resarve your heat for the enemy; no 
quarrels among ourselves, and he rode off, havin’ first whispered in 
my ear, Do you hear, captain, d—n you! there are two sides toa 
wall. Yes, savs I, gineral, and two sides to a story too. And don’t, 
for gracious sake, say any more about it. Yes, we military men all 
swears a few—1it's the practice of the camp, and seems kinder na- 
teral. But I'll go and make friends with minister 

THE QUAKER AND HIS INSURANCE.— You recollect the story of the 
quaker and his insurance, don't you? He had a vessel to sea that 
he hadn't heerd of for a considerable time, and he was most plaguyly 
afeerd she had gone for it; so he sent an order to his broker to 1n- 
sure her. Well, next day he larnt, for sartain, that she was lost; 
so what does he do but writes to his broker as if he meant to save 
the premium by recallin’ the order. “If thee hast not imsured, thee 
need’st not do it, esteemed friend, for I have heerd of the vessel.” 
The broker, thinkin’ it would be all clear gain, falls right into the 
trap, tells him his letter came too late, for he had effected the in- 
surance half an hour before it arrived. “ Verily, I am sorry for thee, 
friend,” said the quaker, “if that be the case, for a heavy loss will 
fall on thee; of a sartainty I have heerd of the vessel, but she is 
lost.” Now, that was what I call handsome; it showed great 
talents that, and a knowledge of human natur’ and soft sawder. 

Marriack.—Marriage won't do for you, my hearty, till you've 
seed the world and made somethin’ handsum*. To marry for money 
is mean, to mnarry without it is folly, and to marry both young and 
poor is downright madness ; so hands off, savs vou; love to all, but 
none in partikilar. Recollect, too, when you are married, you are 
tied by the leg, Sam; lke one of our sodger disarters, you have a 
chain adanglin’ to your foot, with a heavy shot to the eend of it. It 
keeps you to one place all the time, for you can’t carry it with you, 
and you can't leave it behind you, and you can't do nothin’ with it 

THE UNITED STATES AGAINST THE wortp —You had ought to 
visit our great nation, you may depend : it's the most splendid loca- 
tion atween the poles. History can't show nothin’ like it; you 
might bile all creation down to an essence, and not get such a con- 
crete as New-England. It's a sight to behold twelve millions of 
free and enlightened citizens, and | guess we shall have all these 
provinces, and all South America. There is no eend to us; old 
Rome that folks make such a touss about, was nothin’ to us—it 


! warn’s fit to hold a candle to our federal government—that’s a fact 


“* Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. IV. September, 1838. No. Nine.”"—Th. 
September number of this excellent magazine was received, With its usya) 
promptitude, on the day of publication ; and, herein, we would hold jt Ip as 
a model of punctuality to one or two tardy monthlies whose irreey arity 
has got to be so regular that their subscribers now do not begin to look fo 


their wurk till about the middle, instead of on the first of the month, when 
it regularly makes its appearance. The present number of the Messenge, 
rivais, nm able communicated papers and discriminating editorial re vj WS. a 
its predecessors, and throughout bears evidence of the talent dustr 
and good taste of the editor. Since its editorial department has falip, ex. 
clusively into the hands of Mr. White, this periodical has won for its, fa 


place foremost among American Reviews. In its spirit it is southern. yu» 
in its tone nationa! and American. We congratulate the South on ‘ 
session of so able an organ ef their literature, and sincerely trust it wil) no 
suffer it to languish, as it has permitted to do other periodicals, (of we 
talent, to be sure,) that have been attempted in its cities. We w 
over the contents with our readers, and let them see whether jr ments 
what we have said of it. 

It contains fifteen “ original papers” belonging to almost as many bray 
of literature. The leading article is headed “ Political Religionism, by 
Southron.” This is a paper of extraordinary ability; cogent with soup 
reasoning and abounding in irresistible truths. It is a review, in t 
of an essay, of Dr. Channing’s letter to Henry Clay, together w 
ticle entitled ** Texas” in the last Quarterly Review. 

The second article is a review of ** Burton, or the Sieges,.” 
by J. H. Ingraham, Esq., author of the “ South-West,” “ Lafitte,” er 
opens with a brief sketch of the author's literary career, which, we, her 
learn, commenced by the publication of the ‘ South-West,’ so rece 
in January, 1836; yet ** Burton” is his third book. The 
in an admirable manner, and, save being somewhat too flattering 





th an ar 


review 








author, which genus should rather be held in by the bit than urged on by the 
spur, is borne out by the book in question. Inasmuch Lafitte” was 
dealt with by this magazine, we are glad to see th» 


as °° 
somewhat rudely 
“Burton” has restored the grim giant who presides over its destinies 
“armed with broad-axe and hand-saw,” to good humour. 

The third article is an epistolary discourse * On Trees,” which, from 





initials appended to it, is from the pen of Mr. Otis. It is an exceedingly 


light and agreeable production, enriched with numerous poetical quotations 
bearing upon the sylvan sulect, and, like most of the productions of ths 
pen, ts a graceful ornament to the pages of the magazine 

The next is an article * On the Exploring Expedition,”’ suggested, savy 
the writer, “on its approaching departure.” It is sensible and wel) wr: 
ten, replete with appropriate facts and characterised by a liberal nat 
spirit. It relates the progress of past discovery and expatiates on the pros 
pects the future opens. We like its tone and aim, but we beg leave mos 
strongly and severely to censure that silence which here lays it open to 
animadversions, in relation to the agency of J. N. Reynolds, Esq., in this 
great enterprise. 
graph upon this subject, should not lay it down till he has done 
this gentleman, who is the originator, prime-mover, and maste I-S} 


Every American that takes his pen to write but a pars 





expedition, and to bring about which he has devoted the last seven years «f 
his life, and expended a private fortune. Whatever honour be the resut 
of this slip-shed affair, it will belong to Mr. Reynolds ; and no Am 
Vespucius, in this day, when, through the press, truth is written in su 
light, can reb him of it 

An original, and, hitherto unpublished, anecdotical incident in the life 
Talievrand, and an eulogium Messence 
nounced by him on Count Reinhart, compose the two succeeding art 





ve $ 


(ably translated for the pr 


les 


These are followed by a modern ballad, composed in a pleasing style, a 
enriched with many fine thoughts. The next article is “ Passages froma 
Journal at Rockaway,” from the graceful pen of Miss Sedgwick, and prefaced 
by a letter from her to the editor. It abounds with striking thouglts, wit 
judicious remarks on society, and pleasant descriptions of 
things, to all of which the fine literary taste of the writer has imparteda 
peculiar charm 
The seventh article is a lively epistle te the editor, giving an account 


persons ar 


the commencement at Georgetown college it contains much good vera 
criticism, and is altogether one of the happiest efforts in this way we have 
seen. Two succeeding articles on Natural History and Physical Science 
are from the pen of a scholar who has sevior faire to mingle poetica 
thoughts with the plain truths of philosophy. 

We must pass hastily over a well-written memoir of Dr. Carey, wi 
must be quoted to do justice to it or the author, and also an article on £ 
Associations, which treats of professional! unions or associations. It brings 
numerous arguments to bear, we think successfully, against those lite 
institutions, whether unions of trades or professions. ‘ Notes and Ane 
dotes, from the port-folio of an officer of the Empire,” are valuable and 
teresting. “ Rakings of the Study; or Martin Luther, his character a 
times,” is one of the best papers we have met with in relation to this di 
tinguished reformer It abounds with valuable information, and is s 
written as to interest the reader without fatiguing him with abstruse 7 


lemical disquisitions—(en parenthesis) as is the custom of the times 
* Francis Armine,” a romance, is continued in this number as far as cha; 
ter fifth 
sustaining tts title to a place in the columns of the Messenger 
Murmurs,” by H. J. Brent, Esq., is a * faithful record,’ and humorous w 
by * A Back woodsman Botanist,’’ and a poe 


It is a well-written story, and, so far, exceedingly interesting a 


* Summer 


An essay on the Magnolia, 
some merit entitled * Life is but a Dream,” conclude the senes of Z 
papers. There are also three or four selected articles in the number 


which reflect credit on the taste and judgment of the editor 


SONG-—FROM THE GERMAN. 


may on thy flowing river 


Tue Rhine! the Rhine’ 
The sun for ever shine 

And on thy banks may Freedom's light fade never 
Be blessings on the Rhine 


The Rhine! the Rhine '—my fancy still is straying, 





To dream of Withelmine, 
Of auburn locks in balmy zephvrs playing -— 
e blessings on the Rhine 


The German knight the lance has bravely broken 
By lofty Schreckenstern ; 

The German maid the tale of love has spoken 

eside the flowery Rhine 

With patriot zeal the gallant Swiss is fired, 
Beside that stream of thine 

The dul! Batavian, on thy banks inspired, 
Shouts, Freedom! and the Rhine ' 

And shall we fear the threat of foreign foemen?t 
Though Europe should combine — 

The fiery Frank, the Gaul, the haughty Roman. 
round graves beside the Rhine ' 

asses 


| your foaming e 

Vith Hockhe:m’'s sparkling wine 
And drink —while life, and love, and beauty passes— 
Be blessings onthe Rhine! 


Germania’s sons, fill, fi 


Fortune.— Poets and painters represent her blind, because she kw" 
not how to discriminate ; and they give her a wheel, for he that ts 
topmost spoke at morning may be ground m the rut ere night-fa 
blers invoke her, whether thev rattie dice or gold, or play out of cann 
mouth for poor men’s lives. There are some with whom she tarres for4 
day, and others whom she pursues with kindness from the cradie to t« 

rave , some whom she crosses twice or thrice in a whim, and others wh 
she dogs with misery through life. 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


«|p THIS BE MADNESS, THERE Is METHOD IN IT.’’—A Cincinnat: 

saper tellsa story of a crazy vagabond who recently figured in one of 
the streets of that city, to the amusement of the passers-by. There 
was no symptom of oeecemany about him, and we suspect that he 
«as only mad ‘*nor-nor-west ;”’ for there is a good deal of the Hamlet 
rein in his rhapsody. As 3 approached several gentlemen, he 
racked a large wagon- whip which he held, and cut a few anticks, 
a laugh in the crowd, whereupon he exclaimed, * Do not 
sug everything goes to the crack of a whip. The 
world would stand still without it. When I was a boy, I was whip- 
sed to school—and, when there, the lessons were whipped into me 
Many a scholar have I seen the whip make of a dull fellow. As 
grew up, circumstances whipped me into employment and responsi- 
wities. I was married, had children and means ; but death and mis- 
fortune whipped all offi—and now fate whips me alone round the 
world. “Tis all to the crack ofa whip. You are all scourged by the 
diver ‘Time. He drives you at a gallop along the road of life, 
whether you will or not. You may whip the devil around the stump, 
but the devil will repay every lash ten-fold. Here we go! All to 
the crack of a whip. Patience, patience! Better be whipped 
noverty, disgrace, bereavement, ay, madness, in this world, than by 
the fiends of hell inthe next. Here we go! All to the crack of a 
whip!” And, suiting the action to the word, the crazy philosopher 
went on his way 

Tue POWER OF STEAM.—Strange, that there should slumber, in 
sonder tranquil pond, a power so tremendous, that, could we con- 
dense and direct its energies, it might cleave the solid earth in twain, 
and yet so gentle, that it may be governed and applied, and set to 

serform its stupendous miracles, by a child. The discovery that 
water would resist being boiled over two hundred and twelve de- 
grees, has conferred upon England its manufacturing supremacy, 
and will eventually produce changes, both moral and physical, of 
which it is difficult to limit the extent. One bushel of coals, pro- 
perly consumed, will raise seventy millions of pounds weight a foot 
hgh. The Menai bridge, weighing four millions of pounds, sus- 
yended at a medium height of one hundred and twenty feet, might 
have been raised where it is by seven bushels of coals. M Dupin 
estimates the steam-engines of England to possess a moving power 
equivalent to that of six millions four hundred thousand men at the 
windlass. And this stupendous agent is at present only in its infancy 





( 
exciting 
wh, gentlemen ; 


A WELL-PLENISHED WARDROLE..—The founder of the Paris Maga- 
nne of Fashion, who died recently, was remarkable for the pleni- 
wde of his wardrobe. He delighted particularly in silk stockings, 
ypward of a thousand pairs of which were found in his wardrobe, 
when che inventory of his effects was drawn up. He was also as- 
certained to be the possessor of two thousand pairs of shoes, forty 
umbrellas, seventy-two blue coats, one hundred and ninety round 
hats, ninety snuff-boxes, of various dimensions, three hundred and 
sixty-five shirts, (one for every day in the year,) and ten thousand 
franes, in fifteen and thirty sous pieces of six liard. At the close of 
every week, he undauntedly braved the torture of a new pair of 
shoes. He was a stanch partisan of short unmentionables, and 
never was guilty of premeditatedly carrying an umbrella; his cus- 
wm, when surprised by a storm, being to purchase one at the first 
umbrella-maker’s within the line of his promenade. 

VesTIGES OF AN EARLIER wortp.—There existed in former ages 
wnanimal to which naturalists have given the name of Cherotherium, 
the only testimony of whese existence consists in Impressrous of the 
creature's footsteps found in quarries of stone. They beara strong 
resemblance to the print of the human hand, whence its name, com- 
rounded of two Greek words, signifying hand-beast. In June last, 
aseries of impressions of these footsteps were found in the new red 
sandstone quarries near Birkenhead, in Cheshire. One ef the slabs 
m which these marks appear, is to be sent to the Natural History 
Society in Liverpool, and the other to the Landon Geological Society 

SceNES OF HUSTICE IN —As the old Florentine 
ainter, whose pieces still hang in the Florentine gallery, was taking 
is Sunday walk along with several friends, dressed in his best at- 
tire, some pigs passed sueklenly by, and ene of them running be- 
On getting np, instead of 
aver man might have 
say these beasts are stupid, 
seem tome to have for I have 
ral thousands ef crowns with their bristles, and I never 


SWINE “notto, 


tween the artist’s legs threw him down 
» accident 


1, ' 
— t+ yple 
cop 





testifying anv vexation at as a gr 


laugh 








Jone, he observed, 

t they 
earned seve 
gave one of them even a ladleful of soup in my life! 


some science of justice, 


Avrocrapus.—Persons of some distinction are often pestered 





unknown correspondents with applications for their autography 
Jules Janin, who is the literary editor of the Paris newspaper ealled 
Journal des Debats, \ately took an ingenious method of compensat- 
ghimself for the trouble given by such an application. Prince 
Metternich requested his autograph, and the journalist sent him the 
—*“[ acknowledge the receipt from M. de Metternich of 
for which I return infinite thanks 


owing 
Johannisberg, 





uty bottles of 


Janin.”” The prince in return doubled the quantity, ane sent 

um fifty bottles 
Junces oF musick.—A Scotch bagpiper travelling in Treland, 
ved his wallet by the road-side and sat down to dinner. He had 
sooner said grace, than three wolves came about him. To one 


t, till his provisions wert all gone; 
ut length, be took up his bagpipes and began to play; at which the 
volves ran The diel faw me,” “and I had 
sen'd ye boo'd musick so weel, ye showkl have had it before dinner.” 


threw bread, to another mea 


away. said Sawney, 


g laughal le occurrence 
Worcestershire. A printer having 
for c! tne , ete 
mistake, purposely or accidentally 
ots, 


RAPHY 1a lOw 


town im 


Errocra or TYPOG 
a sinall 


hed to to print a notice 


apperm) at 


nap osing shops , On the 





coronation, by some 
tter C 
Notice is hereby given, that all th 


tre 


ie, the le was put in place which meade it as follows 


radesmen have acre ed not tu 





their chops on the ceronation dav.” ‘Ties, ef course, was an 
icky announcement for many, when the roast beef and pluin pud- 
hg came in view. 


Secrarrs.—A secret is ike silence; you cannot talk abent it and 
Ii is hKe money; when once you know there is any con- 
d, it is half discovered. “My dear Murphy,” said an Irishman 
10 his friend, “why did you betray the secret I told you ?"—“Is u 
tetravying you call it? Sure, when I found I wasn't able to keep it 
myself, didn't I do well to tell it to somebody that could ?” 


keep it 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





**C.” appears to be ina bad way. If he thinks the publication of his poem wi! iu 
melt his fatr one’s obdurate heart, tt shall be published.— The verses by “* N.” 
are very well for an amateur, but we fear we cannot find room for them—at 
least for some time.— R.’s * Lines to ——” are gute Tom Mooretsh. We must 
give them a place.— The verses * To a young lady visiting in the country,” 
are more than pretty—bout, really, gentlemen contributors, we shall die of @ sur- 
Sett of love-werses uf we encourage you.—* Olympia” shall have a hearing the 
Jirst opportunity.—** A. A.”’1s very welcome to our columns.— A variety of com- 
munications on hand shall be noticed tn our nert. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 


N. P. Willis and the 
letter from a literary friend, which alludes very aptly to an attack in 


National Gazette —We have received a 
the National Gazette (bearing all the marks of a very green hand) 
upon Mr. N. P. Willis. 
letter, the virulence of this newspaper critick is accounted for with 
e midst of * fly- 


In the following passage from our friend's 


a great show of probability :—** Well—we are in tt 
time’—fly-time (curious enough) to authors as well as horses. | 
was a long time discovering why authors are peppered more in Au- 
ll the other 
decrepit newspapers in the country, 


gust than ina months of the year. There are two or three 
(among which the National 
Gazette has ‘the most profound sciatica,’) which, regularly with 
dog-days, throw aside their venerable dulness, and come out with 
the frisky savageness of disappointed authorship upon every writer 
At the 


the month this entertaining variety suddenly ceases with the 


who may happen to be afloat in a lucky venture close of 
buzz 
of the gad-fly, the paper resumes ‘ the lean and slippered pantaloon,’ 
and, toothless as before, the quavering editorials shuffle along with 
If you happen to visit the 

It is the 
more ink-eaten and 


harmless decency till fly-time 
springs in this month, the mystery is explained 


again 
scason 
when senior editors are generally abroad, the 
hoary among them loosening the rust of rheumatism by mineral 
waters, the brief authority of their quill and scissors wielded mean- 
time by some lively poetaster who, wriggling in the vacated chair, 
razor, and slashes at 


chatters like a barber's monkey with a stolen 


all who may not have thrown him an apple. Even if you are cut in 
the skrimmage, however, you scarce begrudge poor Jacko his fun— 


he is so melancholy a monkey when it is over.” 





New bathing establishment. —The rapid increase of establishments 
? 

for bathing in this city speaks well for the character of our popula- 

tion. Cleanliness is a virtue usually found in company with morality 

A correspondent speaks in high terms of the management of the es- 

No Mi asrs 


Our own experence confirms the commen- 


tablishinent recently opened at 600 Broadway, by 


Leonard and Archer 


datien of our correspondent. Every variety of baths may be ob 


tained at this place at all hours; and proper attention is paid to the 


comfort and convenience of the bather. ‘The vapour-baths are par 


It is a vulyar errour that the 





ticularly agreeable and efficacious 
use of this bath exposes one to liability to cold. On the contrary, 


it is a@ preservative against cold. ‘* When nat too warm, or too 


long continued,” says the celebrated Dr. Combe, “ the vapour-bath 
increases instead of exhausting the strength, and, by exciting the 
vital action of the skin, gives rise to a power of reaction which en- 
The fact is well exempli- 


in the depth of win- 


ables it to resist cold better than before 


fied in Russia and the north of Europe, where, 


ter, it is not uncommon for the natives to rush out of a vapour-bath 


and be refreshed by doing so; 





and roll themselves in the snow, 
whereas, were they to attempt such a practice after severe perspit 
tion from exercise, they would inevitably suffer. It is the previous 
stimulus given to the skin by the vapour-bath, which is the real safe- 
guard against the coldness of the snow. The vapour-bath is thus 
calculated to be extensively useful, both as a preservative and a re 

medial agent. Many acold and many a rheumatick attack, 


from checked perspiration or long exposure to the weather, might 
pers} ! { 


arising 


be nipped in the bud by its timely use.” 


his “Homeward Bound,’ 


traditions. —Mr 
» stories of Louis Philippe having 


liam the Fourth 


Vulga 
sneers at the 
and of W: 


sailers in one of our Athantick cities—as “ vulgar fables 


Cooper, in 


ke pt school in 


this 





been beaten by some 
" We be 
Louis 


Philippe at one time taught French in Boston, and afterward, if we 


country, having 


stantiated 


lieve that both of these statements can be well sul 


mistake not, in Philadelphia—and William the Fourth, when a middy 





in this country, frequently got inte scrapes, which wor Id render the 
story of the thrashing very probable We hardly think, however, 
that there is much foundation for the following, which we find in 


one of our exchange papers :—** While Tallevrand was an exile in 
this country he worked or a small farm near Albany, and used to 
peddle butter and eggs to the inhabitants of that city We do not 


believe that the old diplomatist was ever engaged im so honest an 


occupation 


Art of preserving health, « We are indebted to the publisher, 


George W. Light, of Boston, for aneat edition of Armstrong's cele 
brated poem on the ** Art of Preserving Health,’ with notes by 
Doctor Alcott. The poem is one of the most justly celebrated 
didactick poems in the language. The notes of the Bostow editor 
are ridiculously impertivent, and do not add to the value of the 


volume bh he tv} Oyrap nic al execution of the book is very creditable 


to the publisher. Another work from the same press, which has 


entitled “* Boston Common, or Rural 


ol the 


just fallen under our notice, ts 
Walks.” l 


It is embellished with a neat old elm 
tree on the Commen, and treats of “ publick squares, streets, 


engraving 


gardens, and recreations,” sous manner 


in a liberal and ) lic 


Mr. Power at the Park.—The theatrical season at the Park com- 
menced on the twenty-seventh of August with the first appearance 
of Mr. Powersince his return from Europe. The house was crowded 


from pit to gallery. During his engagement, Mr. Power has pro- 


duced two new pieces, * Rory O'Moore,” and “ The Irish Lion” — 
the former 


cian, painter, caricaturist, novelist, and playwright 


by Samuel Lover, the distinguished song-writer, musi- 
Besides these, 
Mr. Power has several other novelties to present in the course of 
his short stay here—we say short, since his engagements in London 
* Rory 
was the rage in London for four months last winter—hav- 


compel him to sail for Europe on the first of December nex’ 
O’Moore™ 
ing been acted over one hundred nights ; during which period a seat, 
or a private box, was as much sought after as a ticket for a royal 
ball 


serious character, is from the pen of Mrs. Hall 


The * Groves of Blarney,” a new three act drama of a more 
It was also received 
with great applause—Yates acting a woman's character, a sort of 
Placide will 


half-Frenchified contraband dealer, with much eclat 


do it here “The Whue Horse of the Pe ppers”’ is also by Lover, 


and was the last drama produced for Mr. Power at the Haymarket 
P.’s engagement, and was only staved 
nited States. * The Irish Lion” 


** Macintosh and Co 


It ran every night of Mr 
its career by his departure for the | 
has already been produced at the Park " and 


* Confounded Foreigners,” are shorter pieces ; but, in their way, ex 


cellent. Mr. Power's stock has been liberally replenished ; and his 
new pieces promise to have as great a run as those long-established 
as heartily relished as if they 


favourites, which still appear to be 


had never before been j roduced 


Charles E. Horn.— 


cal com 


his popular vocalist and distinguished musi 


poser, after a successful tour through the western and eastern 


states, has returned to this city with the view of taking up his per 


manent residence among us. He has withdrawn entirely from the 


stage; and it is his intention to devote himself pring ipally to musical 
composition and instruction, and occasionally to give concerts 
Charles Horn has few equals in hi profession As a composer he 


is favourably known thro musical world. There ts ex 


and 


ghout the 


dence 


taste refinement in all his melodies, and they give evi 
gh musical education 
We 
divine” 


appreciated 


not only of great genius but of a thor 


In London and Paris his productions are cagerly sought after 


hope that his fine talents, and his rich contributions to the “ 


science, im which he is a proficient, will not fail to be 


and remunerated in the city of his residence 


Spurious champagne.—It is said that large establishments exist 
in the south of France for the manufacture of every description of 
imitation wines Such 1s the extent of this nefarious commerce, 


that one individual boasted of having put up for the American market 


twenty-five thousand bottles of an imitation champagne, with the 


various brands of Comet, Star, Grape, Joly, Heidsick, ete, upon 


them. We do not doubt that vast quantities of deleterious liquids 
are drunk in this country under the name of champagne ; and what 
renders this probable is the fact, that the annual importation of the 


wines of certain districts into this country fre juently exceeds im 
quantity the produce of the vineyards of those districts. But why 


shake the faith of those who smack their lps over whatever is poured 





from a champagne bottle, surmounted by a collar of tin foil, ae if it 
were nectar’ Surely “where ignorance is bliss, ‘us folly to be 
wise °"" 

American painters abroad.—A lady correspondent of the American, 
writing from Geneva, pays Une following com liment to a native 
portrait pa nter, of great promis¢ **At the hotel we met your yv 
Healy, an American artist a protege of Mrs — He had just 
returned from Italy, where he had been some time improving himself 
tn his profession He already manifests a considerable de uvree of 
talent, and bids fair to become iu time very eminent. He has made 
a portrait of my husband at one sitting, and so striking 1s the 
resemblance, that we have foridden him making another touch of 
the pencil upon the features. Th picture has already drawn much 
attention to the artist, on account of tts very extraordimary and 


resem lane c Hk desires to take itto Par * to exhitit as 


wet and happiest ¢ flurts.”” 


Remarkable conflagn ation An Es 


sh paper has the follow ng 
n ridicule of the extravagancies, which have become so common of 
late with American press “An Am an house in town has 


ist received intelligence from Hudson's Bay, that a mos 


fire hed broken out ther¢ » Winca has dissolved all the icebe rs, at d 
opened the whole nerth-west passage, even to the Pole that the 
whales were all beiled to death; and that four nations of } squimaux 
Indians, who had been out fishing, were literally fred into soles 
Ihe fizzing was distinctly heard at New-York, while the whole coast 
of Greenland could be clearly seen from the uy per wi duws One 
old gentleman with a telescope affirmed that he could sce the Pole, 


and read Captain Parry's inseription upon it 


Cool.—Madam Vestris and Charles Matthews recently been 


Saratoga S; 


have 


gs. On the first day of their arrival, breal 





staying at 


last was ore red in private a] artinents; theirfive servants, newever, 


seated themsclves at the publick table with the edife of our repul! 

ean country, very much to the astonishment of themselves, the land 

ord, the guests, and everybody else who witnessed the scene ' 
Conundrum —When a mother puts her caild to sleep, of what 


two jNaces within the v 


cinity of New 


Sing-Sing and Rockaway 


York does she remind you’ 


mes at the office seut by 


-We have a num 
If these 


they will be sold to pay for the buuwhog 


Take notice “rol vo 
} 


subscribers to be bound are not sent for witin @ month 


from this date, 
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RICH AND RARE WERE THE GEMS SHE WORE. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE—MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 
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wore, And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore. bore. But, oh? her beau-ty was far be-yond Her spar-kling gems and snow-white wand.By 
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* Lady! dost thou not fear to stray, 


noc 
ate | 


i 
7 , “Sir Knight! I feel not the least alarm, 


we ft On she went, and her maiden smile \ 
eo cm In safety lighted her round the green isle: - 
AL And blest forever is she who relied ; 


































































So lone and lovely, through this bleak way? No son of Erin will offer me harm :— 
Are Erin's sons so good or so cold : ba] | or 
Se oe To 2 a =< ms 
tT i— reer @ eo. e -@ - ~— . 
oa bette D —7 a 
: 6 a 7-4-4 J ~ Up-on Erin's honour, and Erin's pride! 
@6-6é ” For though they love woman and golden store, 
As not to be tempt-ed by wo-man or gold Tt” 4 Sir Knight, they love honour and virtue more!" “B 
——— . - — oT 
PROLIFICK WRITERS The copiousness and the multiplicity of the )EaTH's DOINGs.—** 1 am now worth one hundred thousand 7 Sa 
FMiscellany. writin of many authors, have shown that too many fin t % pleasure in ai on na she ascended ah ror - women he a fu 4. sj aste 0 
the act of composition, which they do not communicate to others Great estate he had just purchased ; “lam now worth one hundre t sa I take 
oo wes t m " a ve y AY application ts the ca amity of that voluminous 1u- pounds, and here.” said he, “I'll ¢ ant an orchard and on that s W 
who, will ‘ “i SOE td whatiss re ire, withou! that exqu have a pinery Yon farm-houses shall come down,” said old Gre 
site ileyment < rood t » is sp redto r 7, he, ter: © ont 7+ . ‘ » ¢t 
. t t v ‘ ’ sked e stew “ attended him That's their business,” answ 
Ongnal the tert yand the siz ff our own writers of the seventeenth century, old Gregory * And that nw must not stand u v the sa “ 
when the the cal war of words raged, spoiling so many pages and brains Gregory * Then, how will the villagers grind their corn '” asked the stew W 
On! think of me when friends surround, They ; ced { afte > The truth ts, that it was ard.—* That's not my business,” answered old Gregory So i Gre 
And homage breathes from ev'ry lip ; then ea to write uptoaf » write down to an o« returned home ate a hearty supper—drank a bottle of t—s ked tw Mr 
When hope with glowing rapture crowned, tavo; for correction, selection, and rejection, were arts as yet unpractised pipes of tobacco—and fe nto a profound slumber—and awoke | \ 
Gives thee life's magick bow! to sip; ° Th went on with their work, sharply or untiv, like witless mowers, uid the farmers reside on their lands—and the mill stands upon t 2 
As one who joys to hear thy praise, with stopping to whet their scythes They were inspired by the serib- and the villagers re e thatd 1 ** business” wi ire . ad ¢ 
And in thy pleasure finds sown; bling non of that rabbin, who, in his oriental stvle and mania of volume A VERMONT REPARTERE Ar vw officer whispered a rosy 
Content to cate vthy war gaze, eX ned, that were ** the ns formed of paper, and were the t ces of damse as she Was putting on her bonnet at the « se of a £ - 
To silent love, and lov alone the ivth pens, and if the en sea run ink, these only could suffix i “WwW you a w me to accompany you home’ * Ne, sir, I'm er t $ 
Gh? thinh of me when oc _ oy monstrous genius he was about to discharge on the world said she ina ud tone, s¢ AS to give notoriety to the transaction \ 
And cast their shadow o'er thy 1, LFPrECTS OF MUSICK Suitan Amurath, that crue! prince, ha * laid sieve miss it most proc usly san the n tary wag, **! ] ave 
In sickness, and in da r’s hour, tol lad, and taken tt, gave orders for putting thirty tl sand Persians to pockets chuck full of gingerbread '” 
When friends are fled, w s the ‘Ww th, notwithstanding they had submitted, and laid down their ns A TURKISH HYPERBOLE.—Persons in warm countries certainis ss 
No cold repulse w mect thee here A t t of these unfortunate victims was a musician Ile te powers nagina n super to persons in ¢ er es. The f “ Ss 
More cherished than tn days of e s ht the officer, who had the command to see the sultan's orders « escription of asmalir aw appear very poetick to an Er . 
My love shall check each rsing tear, f ited, tos him but for a moment, while he might be permitted to speak “Lam wv.” says b Turkish 9 ¥. writing to h ou vers 
And dash the threat'ning il aside to the en lhe officer indulged him with bis entreaty ; and, being | ment so little that the least suspreton cannot ent 
ight t e the emperour, he was permitted to ext 1 specimen of his VIRTUES OF A COWHIDE Jonathan. —** Ha ea ur, what 
Ido not ask to share thy joy, art Like the 1s in in Homer, he took up a kind of psaltry, resembling gwoyntew dew w that air kKeowhide'” °Zesh Wi I've t ae 
Enough for me that theu art blest; ulvre, with six strings on each side, and accompani with las voice ition cretur of a borey, what forgets to go to skule, and | want e st 
Let others all thy time employ, He sung the ta ¢ of Ba vd, and the triumphot Amurath. Thep k em'ry.” 
No jealous pang shall wound my breast tones and exulting sounds w hhe drew from the instrument, ned t EMIGRATION \ ttwelve months ago, between four and five 
But when affliction pales thy mm, the alternate j veness an ress of his strains, rendered the we emigrants sailed from Brist in the ship Lavton Accounts ha 
My heart must claim its sacred reht, una to restram t softer emotions of his sou He even suffered hin seen received of rarrival in Australia: seventy-two ci ren y 
To sooth and cheer thee mid the ¢ h to pr edt overpowered wil irmony, he melted to tears of pity, passage with the measies 
To shield thee from neglect and s t vd relente f his crue tention. He spared the prisoners who yet re- —_ ’s 
a ve,a ra the stan heity THE F BRAUTY 
CHEBRFUL FUNERAL l vick Cortusius, an eminent lawver, who direc From“ Die Sct ‘ a “| 
_,, A CORPORATION Mr. Howel Walsh, in ae Oration case tricd at the ut Padua t teenth of Jniy, 1518, when upon his death-bed forbad his 
Tralee assizes, observed, that * a corporation cannot! h. It was a body, || relations to « tears at his funeral, and even put s heir under a heavy Beauty thou never hast beheld, unless = 
it was true; had certainly a head 1 hew one every vear in annual acqu penalty if i ted to perform s orders “On the other hand. he or- Thou ‘st seen it touched by serrow and distress attain 
sition of intelligence in every new lord may Arms he supposed it had, | dered musicians, singers, pipers, and fiddlers, of all kinds, to supply the This, this is beauty WO ¢ 
nes too, for it could reach at anything. Legs, of course, whenit place of mourners, and ected that fifty of them should walk before his Nor ever hast w behe I weet " 
mg Strides. A throat to sw w the us of the comu ty, corpse with the clergymen ving upon their several instruments ; for I eget t we "eres nee ‘ 
1 to digest them But whoever vet discove nthe anato this service he lered each of them halfa cat Ile kewise appointed _— ee ey J = sw y 
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